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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 


Tue Nationa Portrait Exutsition at South Ken- 
sington, which will open on Monday, is an Exhibition of 
remarkable and peculiar interest, not only to the student 
of history, but to the student of art. 

The latter will here have such an opportunity of ex- 
amining the best works of the best artists, and of com- 
paring their respective merits, as may never occur again ; 
while it will be strange indeed if the present collection 
does not contribute greatly to the clearing away of many 
of the doubts and difficulties which still obscure the early 
history of Art in England: we trust, at least, it will do 


298 — Nabuchodonosor, 299 — De- 
of France, 300 — Gaming, 301 — The 
” 302 — Juan de Santa Maria — Read- 


1866. 


something to decide the interesting question as to the | 


painter or painters who, between 1543 and 1554 executed 
the many fine portraits which were unhesitatingly at- 
tributed to Hans Holbein, until the curious discovery of 
his will by Mr. Black proved that the great master of his 
art, whose works form so important a feature of the present 
Exhibition, died as early as 1543, and not in 1554, as 
hitherto has been generally believed. 

This is for the critics and historians of art to do; not 
the authorities of South Kensington, who clearly cannot 
be held responsible for the identity of the portraits, or 
even of the masters by whom they have been painted. 
They have done their part in collecting the works ; it is 


for others to turn those works to good account. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the present 
Exhibition to the student of history. It is for the pe riod 
it embraces, two centuries and a half, a Pictorial 
History of England of the highest character. There is not 


of note i pe riod em- 


some 


a name n any popular history of the 


braced in the present Exhibition, but you have here before 
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|} Spared woman in his lust, or man in his anger ? 


Family— | 


ERye-shades — Turning to the West when sine- | 
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you the individual in his habit as he lived. Who can look 
at the wonderful collection of portraits of the bluff Harry 
and not think how truly was it said of him that he never 
Who 
ean gaze on some of the portraits of the unhappy Queen 
of Scots, and wonder that certain stars shot madly from 
their spheres to hear that sea-maid’s music 2 Who can 


| look over the portraits of Elizabeth without being struck 
| with the womanly weakness which that greatest of Eng- 


land’s kings, as Elizabeth has sometimes been called, here 
exhibits in the fantastic character of her attire ? 

But we cannot in our space refer to a tithe of the 
objects of interest in this Exhibition, We will point only 
to two little groups of pictures which illustrate in a very 
remarkable manner two striking incidents in English His- 
tory. What a tragedy is told in that little group of por- 
traits!—there is the frail and wicked beauty Frances 
Howard, the girl-wife of Robert De vereux, Earl of Essex; 
close by is Essex himself. There is Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, to whom, on her divorce from Essex, she was 
afterwards married ; and close by, the victim of her hatred 
and her vengeance, Sir Thomas Overbury. As we gaze 


| on these portraits, the whole story passes before our eyes 


like a pageant. 

Let us turn to another screen. In the centre hangs 
No. 740, a melancholy but striking portrait of Charles I. 
A label on the back tells us it is “as he satt at his trial in 
Westminster Hall ;” and the picture impresses one with a 
belief that it may have been so. By whom is the unfortunate 
monarch surrounded ?—Among others by Bradshaw (No. 
737), who presided at the trial of the King; by (No. 738) 
Colonel Tomlinson, to whose custody he was entrusted, 
but who at least treated his sovereign with respect; by 
(No. 742) the brutal Cornet Joyce; by (No. 735) Colonel 
Hacker, who conducted him to execution; and by (No. 
739) the faithful Juxon, who attended him on the scaffold, 
and received his dying sovereign’s last commands. How 
vividly do these portraits of the actors in that great drama 
bring before us the last dread scene at Whitehall ! 

One word of praise where praise isjustiy due. To every 
portrait is affixed a label, telling as far as possible its 
But all ought 


history ; so that none need buy a catalogue, 
to do so, for it is a model of condensation and conciseness, 
and a thousand biographical notices, in a volume of some 
two hundred pages, will double the interest and instruc- 


tion which the public must derive from the successful 
manner in which has thus far been carried out Lord 
Derby’s admirable idea of a National Portrait Ex- 
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Notes. 
WELLESLEY FAMILY. 

In Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, Dub lin, 1754, 
vol. iv. the supporters of Richard Colley-W esley, 
Lord Baron Mornington, so created 17. 46, are thus 
given —“ Two game cocks, ginger, trimmed, pro- 
per.” The engraving represents the birds without 
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combs or wattles, and the tails docked. What 
characteristic supporters for the gallant Duke (of 
Wellington) ! 

I presume the cocks were exchanged for lions 
on the elevation of the first lord’s son to a vis- 
county and earldom in 1760. Lions appear in 
Archdall’s edition of Lodge in 1789, the names 
Colley and Wesley being still used. 

I believe it is Sir Josiah Barrington who in- 
inuates that the motive for the change to Cow- 
ley and Wesley was a desire to eschew any con- 
nection with the then unpopular reputations of 
Colley Cibber and John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism. I am under the impression that the 
change of name was effected without even the slight 
legal technicality reverted to by Bug-Howard and 
his imitators. ladda copy of the deed of change 
of name from Colley to Wesley, taken from a pre- 


cedent book of a once eminent solicitor in my neigh- | 
| bocker aristocracy,” which is applied to the de- 


bourhood, Mr. W. Camack, dated May 27, 1788, 
which came into my possession along with the 
library of a relative. The insertions in brackets, 
initialed by G. S., are my own explanations of the 
initial letters : — 

Under title of — 

“Declaration of Devizies taking on him the Sir Name 
and Coat of Arms of the Person whose Estate he in- 
herits, pursuant to the Testator’s Will. 

“To All to whom these presents shall come, R. W. 

[ Richard Wesley, G.S.) of D. [ Dangan, G.S.], in the 

county of M. | Meath, G.S.], Esq., sendeth greeting. 

“ Whereas Garret Wesley [ sic in original, G. S.], late 
of D., in the county of M., Esq., deceased, did on or about 


the 
make and publish his last Will and Testament, and on 
or about the —— day of _ Sept. 1728, G. S.], 
departed this life, and by the said last Will so duly made, 
published, and attested, did Devise and Bequeath All his 














day of —— ann. ——[ 13th March, 1727, G.S.}, | - ~ , 7 - 
their dealings in sperm-oil, and who being ge- 








real Estate, that is to say, All his Manors, Lands, Tene- | 


m”“ and Hereditam® in the Kingdom of Ireland, and the 
Reversion and Reversions and Inheritance thereof, as well 
those in Jointure to his Wife, from and after her Decease, 
as the rest and residue of his said Estate, subject to and 
under the proviso and limitation in the said Will con- 
tained and expressed to me the said R. W. by the name 
of R. C. of ——, Esq., for and during the Term of my 
Natural Life, without impeachment of Waste, and after 


with Rem over, in which said Will there is a proviso in 
the Words or to the Effect following, that is to say, Pro- 
vided always, and it is my express Will, meaning, and 
intent, That the said R. C., and all and every his said 
sons and the Heirs Males of their Bodys respectively, 
forthwith after he or any of his said Sons or the Heirs 
Males of their Bodies respectively shall be Tenant of the 
ffreehold of my said Lands and Estate in actual posses- 
sion by virtue of this my Will, do and shall assume and 
take upon him and them respectively the s¢ name of Wes- 
ley [ sie, G. S.] and Coat of Arms of Wesley [ sic, G. S.] 
as by the said last Will among other things doth and 
may more at large appear, Now know ye that I the said 
R. W., heretofore known and called by the said Name of 
C——, do hereby testify and declare that, immediately 
after the death of the said G. W. [ Garret Wesley, G. S. | 
did Assume and take upon me the Sir Name of W » and 





I hereby declare that I have as aforesaid, and do hereby 


and Always hereafter shall Assume and take upon me the 


s¢ St Name of Wesley [ sic, G. S.] and Coat of Arms of 


W., according to the said Proviso, and direction of the 
said last Will of the said G, W. In Witness, &c.” 


In this same book of precedents also occurs, 
under the title of “ Bill to Foreclose a M'‘gage,” 
a deed commencing — 

“Humbly complaining, sheweth unto your Honors your 
Supl* and Daily Orator, Jonathan {Swift, Doctor in Di- 
vinity, Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Patricks, 
Dublin, his Maties Debtor and Farmer, that Edmond 
Dowling,” &c. &c. 

CHEVRON, 


THE CODFISH ARISTOCRACY. 


This transatlantic term is said by the author of 
“The Great Van Broek Property ” in the Leisw: 
Hour for January, 1866, p. 18, to be used in the 
United States in contradistinction to the “ Knicker- 


scendants of the early Dutch settlers in the State 
of New York. So far I accept his explanation 
with thanks, having never before been able to 
comprehend why a reproach should have attached 
to money acquired in a vocation like the codfish- 
ery, requiring the exercise of the highest qualities 
of skill and daring, the training of a lifetime, and 
no small outlay of capital to enable it to be carried 
on successfully. But the author goes on to say, 
that the epithet “was originally applied to the 
magnates of the sperm-whale fisheries, resident 
at New Bedford and other towns on the coast of 
Massachussets, who had made vast fortunes by 


nerally uneducated men, affected great preten- 
sions, 

Here I feel disposed to differ with him, at all 
events unless he can disprove the more obvious 
presumption, that the real founders of the order 
were strictly persons concerned in the capture and 
sale of the codfish. On the other side of the 
“great ferry” this is no insignificant or obscure 
branch of industry. It is largely carried on both 
by the French and “ Americans ” (or the people of 


my decease, to my first andevery other Son in Tail Male, | the United States) in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 


where they compete with our fishermen, both 
these nations doing their best to foster it not 
merely for the benefit of those immediately con- 
cerned, but as affording a nursery for their men 
of war seamen; and their claims for further pri- 
vileges forming a constant subject of negociation 
with the British government. 

It may not be deemed irrelevant to observe 
that, while all aristocracies derive their revenues 
from labour of some sort, no labour is more truly 
honourable and useful than that of the fisherman. 
There may be little dignity in making a fortune 
in “the shoddy and petroleum line,” but the line 
we speak of—the fishing line—is very different ; 
and there is no reason apparent why it should 
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ing. Onething is certain, that, whether in the 
United States or the British provinces of North 
America, no class is more highly esteemed for 
manly qualities than the population settled along 
the shores, whose business is in the great waters, 
and whose “banks” issue no other coin than the 
codfish and its congeners; and it seems unfortu- 
nate that a local comparison like that above-men- 
tioned should exist to degrade it from its proper 
place in the scale of honour. 

While we are led to believe, however, that the 
origin of the stigma is traceable to a rivalry be- 
tween the agricultural Vans of New York (who, 
by the way, come of a peculiarly codfishing ances- 
try), and the mari-cultural grandees of Massa- 
chusets, the question remains to be answered — 
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not hold the same rank as agriculture and min- | 


Why has the designation been borrowed from | 


persons engaged in the codfishery to be applied to 
those concerned in the capture of the whale? Is 
the alleged fact itself borne out by historical evi- 
dence ? X. 


THE WHITE HART AT RINGWOOD. 

A story has been going the round of the papers, 
professing to give the origin of the White Hart as an 
inn sign ; and describing a stag hunt after a beautiful 
white hart by a Sir Halliday Wagstatle, who was 
knighted for the exploit ; the animal being named 
Albert, and preserved afterwards at Windsor. The 
time is stated to have been in Henry VII.’s reign. 
The whole is a clumsy fabrication; the use of 
“ Halliday ” as a Christian name, and of “ Albert” 
for the stag, is sufficiently indicative of its value, 
and I should not have judged it worthy of notice, 
did I not observe that in a recent number of The 
Builder it is quoted as an undoubted historical 
fact, in an article “On the Inns and Taverns of 
Windsor.” The White Hart of many a legend, 
and as an heraldic device, is (it need scarcely be 
added), the origin of this well-known device. 

It is really astonishing, in this age of printing 
and reading, what gross fictions can be imposed 
on the generality of people, for learning by no 
means is a necessary accompaniment of reading. 
Some three years ago there was a festival of 
Odd Fellows in this neighbourhood, and, after 
dinner, speeches as usual prevailed. One of the 
greatest (and oddest) fellows gave an account of 
the origin of the society as follows: — 

“ Odd fellowship,” said he, “is of no modern date. It 
had its rise so long ago as the siege of Jerusalem, when, 
after the destruction of the Temple, Titus desired to give 
to each victorious soldier of his army some memorial of 
this great event. Accordingly, mustering his troops, he 
gave to each soldier a mark or tessera, on which was in- 
scribed a word answering to our ‘Odd Fellow,’ and such 
was the origin of this great society.’ 

The account, it is needless to add, was received 
with “loud cheers.” 
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canard among the brethren; and probably has 
been, or will be, repeated at other similar occa- 
sions, 

May I dare to suggest that the “ Masonic” 
body have fictions quite as gross and barefaced as 
this? In spite of Solomon’s Temple, and the 
Hiram legends, I will take on myself to say that 
no mention of modern freemasonry can be found 
before the latter part of the seventeenth century ; 
I mean such as will satisfy a competent judge, not 
a mere superficial reader. I refer to what is called 
modern “speculative masonry.” Of course I 
know there were masonic guilds or trades-unions 
in the middle ages, but what have they to do with 
modern freemasonry ? E. K. 

Lymington, Hants. 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


The aborigines of India, still found dwelling in 
mountain caves and the thickest jungles, wor- 
shipped evil spirits, consecrated logs of wood, 


| single stones, and human heads rudely carved in 


It very likely is a stock 


wood. On the Nilgherry Hills I disinterred from 
under circles of stones in burial grounds of the 
aborigines human heads inclosed in globular 
earthenware vessels, without finding a trace of 
the bodies to which they had belonged. Among 
the earliest invaders of India were the Tamilians, 
a Scythian people, who brought with them a 
Turanian language, and settled chiefly in the south 
of India. To them, before their conversion to 
Hindooism, I attribute the cromlechs, cistyzens, 
tolmens, circles of stones, and other relics of 
Scythicism which are there so frequently met 
with. have sometimes found in jungle glades 
circles of horses of various sizes, made of ancient 
earthenware, some having figures of warriors 
mounted upon them, the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood being strewn with fragments of others 
of still older date. Herodotus mentions in Mel- 
pomene, 72, that when a Scythian king was 
buried it was customary to surround his grave 
with the bodies of fifty young men who had been 
strangled, each mounted on a dead horse, propped 
up for the purpose. 

The practice of Shahmanism, or Devil worship, 
still prevailing in the south of India, in its details 
is precisely similar to that described by Prichard 
as existing among the inhabitants of the north of 
Asia. The country of the Tamilians, or Madras, 
is called Dravida Desam, a fact which when con- 
nected with the presence of Druidical cromlechs, 
&c., suggests the probability that the word Druid 
is derived from Dravida (3" 8S. viii. 266). The 
next wave of immigration was that of the Aryan 
Brahmins, whose religion inculeated the venera- 
tion of the firmament and of light or fire per- 
sonified respectively by the gods Indra and Agni, 
and the worship of Bram, the Supreme Being. 
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In process of time this faith became more corrupt, 
and various deities, probably borrowed from Egypt, 
were incorporated in it, to whom temples similar 
to those in Egypt were raised. Brahmanismn, 
with its triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, slowly 

rogressed towards the south, and probably not 
se the fifth century of our era was it estab- 
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monious, and distinguished by a mutual and unbroken 


lished in the Deccan, no monumental remains of | 


Hindooism prior to the year 450 A.p. being found 
there. Four or five centuries more elapsed before 
it appears to have been established in the south of 
India; very few temples to Siva, founded even in 
the tenth century, exist in the Carnatic; nor has 
any temple to Vishnu erected before the twelfth 
century yet been discovered. The name of Vishnu 
appears in the Ramayan, 8.c. 300, and symbols of 
Siva are found on coins of Azes, king of Ariana, 
struck n.c. 130. 

It may thence be inferred, that the Brahmins 
were not indebted to the south for the Vishnu 
and Siva of their triad. Buddhism was extensively 
diffused in India under Asoka in the third century 
p.c. His famous rock-inscribed edicts, in which 
the names of Antiochus IL., Ptolemy IL, Antigonus 
Gonatus, and Magus appear, have led to the belief 
that Buddhist missionaries carried their tenets 
into Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, and Cyrene. 

H. C. 


Biack oF THE Mornine Crronicie.—I am | 


preparing for the om - a Memoir of Mr. John 
Black, nicknamed by Cobbett Dr. Black, and for 
many years editor of the Morning Chronicle; and 
I should esteem it a great favour if any of your 
readers would supply me with letters, or other 
memoranda bearing upon the subject. 
Rog. Harrison, 
London Library, 12, St. James’s Square. 


Lirerary Remarns or Dr. Grorce Perrie.— 
A committee of the friends of the late George 
Petrie, LL.D., has been formed for the purpose of 
editing his literary remains. The task of writing 
a memoir of his life has devolved upon me. 
Should any of your correspondents happen to pos- 
sess letters from Dr. Petrie, they would confer a 
great -obligation on the committee by sending 
them to me, I undertaking that they shall be 
carefully preserved, and returned to them. 

WILLIAM Stroxks, 
Regius Prof. of Physic, Univ. of Dublin. 
5, Merrion Square, Dublin, April 3, 1866. 


Tue Scorcu Terrrer.— Mr. Bright, in his 
speech on the current Reform Bill, said : — 

“I know it was the opinion many years ago of a 
member of the cabinet that two men could make a 


party (a laugh); and a party formed of two men so 
amiable, so genial, as both of those right honourable 
gentlemen (laughter and cheers), we may hope to see 
for the first time in parliament—a party perfectly har- 


trust (renewed laughter). But there is one great diffi- 
culty in the way. It is very much like the case of the 
Scotch terrier, that was so covered with hair that you could 
not tell which was the head and which was the tail (great 
laughter and cheers).”— Times, March 14, 1866, 


“ The discovery that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman had 
resolved to make a party of two ; the comparison of them 
to a hairy terrier, as to which no one can say which is the 
head and which is the tail; the disposal of Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Marsh’s Australian parallels by the remark that they 
seemed to take a Botany Bay view of their countrymen ; 
and the picture of Mr. Lowe, taking, like a polypus on a 
rock, his colour from the hundred and seventy villagers, 
and seven working men of Calne; were flights of Par- 
liamentary humour which have seldom been surpassed.” — 
Saturday Review, March 17, art. “The Debate on Re- 
form.” 

Other newspapers are quite as complimentary, 
and I have seldom known a clever thing more 
talked about than the simile of the terrier. Some- 
thing very like it is in the notes to The Dunciad, 
b. ii. 1. 179: — 

“ Burnet and Duckett, friends in spite, 
Came hissing out in verse, 
They were so forward both would write. 


“ So Amphisbena, I have read, 
At either end assails : 
None knows which leads or which is led, 
Since both heads are but tails.” 
FITzHOPKINS. 


Porm IN THE Piezon Dratect.—As a philo- 
logical curiosity, I subjoin a translation of the 
following verses into the Pigeon dialect, or lingua 
Franca of Hongkong, which I believe I have cor- 
rectly transcribed : — 

“Not far from my abode 

Dwells the loveliest of girls ; 
Her face is like the moon, 

Her teeth like precious pearls; 
Her eyes so languishing, 

As though in sleep the lids, 
Her tiny feet no larger than 

The little hoofs of kids ; 

My heart is sad with love, 

I feel that I shall die ; 

I can’t obtain my heart’s delight, 

The price it is too high.” 

Translation. 
All same my house that far 

Hab got one hansom girlie ; 
It face all same that moon, 

Her teeth all same that pearlie ; 
That eye look see so solly, 

All same he wanchee sleeps, 
That feet so muchee smallie, 

All same that chilo sheeps ; 
My heart too muchee hab-sick, 

My truly wanchee die, 

My no hab got that dolla, 

How fashion my can buy.” 

’. W. Bryenam. 


Srr Sruonps D’Ewes’s Buriar.— As it may 
interest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” I send 
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you the entry of the burial of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, 
copied from the Stowlangtoft Registers. The 
volume containing it (and many other entries re- 
lating to his family) was for several years missing; 
but in the year 1849 it was discovered in the 
parish chest of Ixworth Thorpe, and restored to 
this church : — 

“Sr Simonds Dewes, knight and baronet, was buryed 
in the chancell of the parish church of Stowlangtoft the 
7th of June, An. Dom. 1650,” 

And if the subject be of sufficient interest I shall 

be happy to send, at some future time, all the 

entries I can find relating to the Dewes family. 

There is, I find, some slight discrepancy of dates 

between the Register and Mr. Halliwell’s book. 
Ws ao 

Stowlangtoft. 

Fortorn Horr.—Has the origin of this expres- 
sion ever been discussed in “N. & Q.”? If not, 
I think the following note deserves a corner :— 

“ Military and civil writers of the present day seem 
quite ignorant of the true meaning of this expression. 
The adjective has nothing to do with despair, nor the 
substantive with the ‘charmer which lingers still be- 


hind :’ there was no such poetical depth in the words as 
originally used. Every corps marching in an enemy’s 


country had a small body of men at the head (haupt or 
hope, or perhaps haufen, a troop,) of the advanced guard, 
and which was termed the forelorn hope (lorn being here 
but a termination similar to ward in forward), while 
another small body at the head of the rear-guard was 
called the rear-lorn hope. See A Treatise of Ireland, by 
John Dymmok, p. 32, written about 1600, and printed by 
the Irish Archzological Society in 1843, A reference to 
Johnson’s Dictionary proves that civilians were misled, 
as early as the time of Dryden, by the mere sound of a 
technical military phrase, and in process of time even 
military men forgot the true meaning of the words. It 
grieves me to sap the foundation of an error to which we 
are indebted for Byron’s beautiful phrase : ‘ Full of hope, 
misnamed forlorn.’ ”—*“ Remains of Dr. Graves of Dublin,” 
in Leisure Hour, 1864, vol. xiii. p. 16. 
James A, Hewrrr. 
Aliwal, Mossel Bay, S. A. 
Fry-tear Notes,— In Stowlangtoft Register 
book : 
*“ Hic puer etatem, hic nuptus sponsalia noscat, 
Hie defunctora funera quisq. sciat. 
“py me. R. W 


Who R. W. was I cannot at —— say. 
i 2 


Queries. 


ANCIENT GREEK ART.—Are the oldest master- 
pieces of Greek art still in existence? I mean 
such as the sculptures of Phidias, the rival paint- 
ings of Zeuxis and Parrhasios, 4 avaivouévn ’Appo- 
Birn of Apelles. 

If any of them be preserve od I should be glad to 
learn where they are, and if any shadows of them 
can be obtained in the shape of engravings or pho- 
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te which would give one an idea of that 
golden dawn of art. kK. R. ¢ 

Concrttum CAtcuvTense.—Is this Cealcythe, 
and if so, where is it ? Spriiner places it in his Atlas 
at Culcheth, in Lancashire; others place it in 
Kent, or in some central part of England. What 
is the opinion of our antiquaries about it ? 

A. E. 8. 

DominicaL Letrers.— Were the dominical 
letters (A to G ) employed to mark the days of 
the month before Constantine IT. introduced them 


at the first Council of Nice, a.p. 325? If so, 
who invented the use of them, and when ? 

A. 8. C. 

Grppon’s “ MIscELLANEOUS Works.” —I am 


one of those readers who, after eating a nut, like to 
get something more out of the shell if possible; and 
I consider that many thanks are due to those kind 
persons who take the trouble to annotate standard 
works as to localities, names, &c., which are often 
obsolete or gone within half a century or so, leav- 
ing accurate information on these points difficult 
to. be met with. I would instance a favourite 
book of mine, viz. Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 
which is full of those provoking **** **** that 
may have been necessary enough while many of 
the parties were living, but whic th might be mostly 
filled up now that time has relegated them all 
into the domain of history. I take, for example, 
the following : — 

“Poor **** is the most eloquent and rational madman 
I ever knew.”—May 18, 1791, 

“Surely such men as »——, —, have talents for 
mischief.”—May 30, 1792. 

“The behaviour of Fox does not 
may remember what I told you last year, 
Dee. 14, 1792. 

“T have seen her; her behaviour is calm, but her afflic- 
tio ........ ."—May 11, 1784. 

“ Lady —— is now the declared mistress of Prince 
Henry of Prussia.”—Lett. 133. 

With hundreds of others, which, though relat- 
ing to mere family matters, would now be highly 
interesting to all admirers of the great historian. 





surprise me. You 
TMB ec osce 


| Where are the MSS., and are they accessible to 


an inquirer ? 

I would_also ask at the same time what became 
of Gibbon’s large library after his death? Is the 
view of his house given in Chambers’s Book of 
Days (p. 121, vol. i.) to be depended on? It does 
not appear to accord at all with the descriptions. 
(Lett. 151, &c.) 

What was the i serar di censiglio of the Vene- 
tian history to which Gibbon likens the Septen- 
nial Bill? (Memoirs, p. 8, 8vo ed. 1837. 

“ During the slow recovery of his patient, the physician 
himself was attacked by the malady of love; he married 
his mistress,” &c. 

Whose mistress ? Of the elder Gibbon? Which 
house in St. James’s Street was it in which Gib- 
bon died ? An ADMIRER oF GIBBON. 
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| 


Heratpic Quertes.—I should be glad to re- | 


ceive some information concerning a coat of arms 
of which the following is a description. It was 
extracted from an heraldic dictionary, the title of 


which I do not exactly remember: “ De Rupe, | 


Erm. 3 chevy. Crest: out of a ducal coronet 5 
ostrich feathers.” * 

The arms are, I think, not correctly copied. 
Would any of your correspondents kindly give a 
correct copy, and some account of the family of 
De Rupe to whom they are ascribed? 
in Guillim: “He beareth Or, a rock sable, by 
the name of Securades.” 

I never met with the name elsewhere. I should 
like to know what family this was. G.S. 

Kérver’s “Toe Harp” (Die Harfe, von Theo- 
dor Kiérner.) — Augustus y. Kotzebue (Journey to 
Paris, trans. 1806), vol. iii. 166, tells a story very 
similar to Kiérner’s affecting little story “The 
Harp.” In fact the idea is exactly the same, 


| 


I find | 


though it differs somewhat in the details. Kotze- | 


bue makes the man die first, and the woman 
listen to the magic sounds; and distinctly says 
“ it is said to have happened very recently.” 

It is just possible that under peculiar atmo- 
spheric conditions a stringed instrument, such 
as the harp, may give forth responsive tones ; 
that its cords may vibrate under the pressure of 
waves of air, without being visibly touched. Now 


a very slight sound might give rise to the idea of | 


answering “chords;” but is there any foundation 
in scientitic fact for the highly poetical versions of 
either Kiérner or Kotzebue? S. H. M. 


NERO AND RoBESPIERRE.— 

“To charge Napoleon with being as bad as Machiavelli 
is a singularly mild sort of abuse, It reminds one of M. 
Dupin’s rebuke to the deputy who coupled Robespierre 
and; Nero together, ‘ Does the honourable deputy mean 
to insult Nero’s memory ?’”—Saturday Review, Dec. 23, 
1865, “ Review of Machiavelli in the 19th Century.” 

The story as I have heard it is, that a deputy 
having coupled the two names, an admirer of 
Robespierre furiously insisted on being heard, but 
was tamed by the president’s question, “ Does the 
honourable deputy claim to vindicate Nero?” 
The good things of eminent men deserve to be ac- 
curately preserved. Where is the original version 
of this anecdote ? C. E. 

Tuk Puitosopny or Canine. — Aristotle, who 
on na peng about many things, is said to have 
assigned as a reason why light canes were used 
in the flagellation of schoolboys was that the re- 
verberation of the lighter rod made its strokes 
more stinging and severe than had a heavier in- 
strument of punishment been used. Where does 
the great sage say this? Qu ERE. 

Tne Ree oF tHe RoAD AND THAT OF THE 
Footratu. — How long has the rule of the road 


| * See Robson’s British Herald, art. Rvre. | 


been recognised, that in riding you keep to the 
side of the road at your left on meeting any horse 
or carriage? The rule of the footpath, which 
happens to be just the reverse, namely, that you 
keep to the side at your right, may be traced up 
to the jubilee in 1300, when, in consequence of 
the vast multitudes of pilgrims who had flocked 
to Rome, the Pope, Boniface VIIL., directed that, 
to avoid confusion, all who visited St. Peter’s, 
in crossing the Bridge of St. Angelo, should take 
that side of the bridge which was at their right. 
I know not that the custom can be traced higher. 
These rules, I believe, are now observed in most 
civilised countries, though often violated either 
through ignorance or inattention. The following 
lines will serve to impress them on the memory. 
I know not who is the author of the first stanza, 
nor where it is to be found : — 
“The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
In riding or driving along: 
If vou keep to your left, vou are sure to be right, 
If you keep to your right, you’ll be wrong. 
But in walking, a different custom applies, 
And just the reverse is the rule ; 
If you keep to the right, you'll be right, safe,and wise ; 
If you keep to your left, vou’re a fool.” 
J. W. THomas, 
Heywood. 


Sarpno: Orpnrevs.— Which is the best text of 
Sappho, and does any one edition contain all her 
known poems? I ask these questions because I 
have been unable to find in the Tauchnitz edition 
all the productions which Lempriére classifies as 
hers. 

I should be glad to learn the same of the 
Orphic poems, and which are the best translations 
of both. I do not find either in Bohn’s Cata- 
logue. K. R. C. 


Scnonarsutps TO Emanvet CoLiecr, Cam- 
BRIDGE. — I should be glad to be informed of the 
names of any public schools in Lancashire (more 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Preston) 
which, in the early part of the last century, held 
the right to send scholars to this college as sizars. 

H. Fisuwick. 


Stoten Venison. — Among the letters of what 
is styled “Queen Elizabeth’s Domestic Corre- 
spondence,” at the Rolls, cLxxrx. 12, is a letter 
from Sir Thomas Pullyson, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, to Walsyngham, June 11, 1585, acquainting 
him that he has taken bonds of all the cooks in 
London not to buy or sell any venison, nor to 
receive any venison to bake, without keeping a 
note of the names of the senders. The “ tablyng- 
houses ” and the taverns are greater receivers and 
destroyers of stolen venison than all the rest. He 
encloses in it a copy of the form of the bond, in a 
penalty of 40/ given by each cook in London not 
to sell any manner of venison, either within the 
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city or without. (Calend. State Papers, 
1581- 1590, p. 245.) 

Can any of your correspondents say at what 
period the “ tablyng-houses and taverns ” of Lon- 
don were released from this incumbrance ? E. 


Tamponet.—I have a pamphlet entitled Lettre 
a M. de la H., London, 1778, pp. 24. Though 
London is on the title-page, the print and paper 
seem to be French. It is an attack on La Harpe 
for his sneers at Marmontel, and his flattery of 
Voltaire. The phrase « Pavis du Tamponet # is 


Dom., | 


often repeated, and La Harpe is said to be “ tou- | 


jours de l’avis ‘du Ts amponet.” The meaning must 
have been familiar then, and have signified obse- 
quious following, but I cannot trace its origin. 


Who was Tamponet ¢ P C. E 
TRAFALGAR OR TRAFALGAR? — 
1, “ And hurled that thunderbolt of war 
O’er Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar.” 
Sir W. Scott. 
2. « ° which mar 


‘Alike the Armad a’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 
Lord oll 
But — 
gir’s Bay,” &c., &c. 


1. “’ Iwas in Trafal; 
Song, “ Death of Nelson.” 
“Tis the second time that I, at sea, 
Right off Cape Trafalgir here, 
Have drank it deep in British beer.” 
R. Browning, Poems, i. 12. 
. “ Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
ay.”—TId. ibid. i. 73. 
Compare — 
“ What Britons could, when justly roused to war, 
Let Blenheim speak, and witness Gibraltar.” 
“Ode on the Corruption of 
Mankind.” 
Henry Kine. 


te 


i) 


Lord Lansdowne, 


Which is right ? 


Queries With Answers. 


Fropum.—I am much obliged for the definition 
given of Scotch feodum (3" S. ix. 198). Will 
you permit me to put a further query? In the 
Inquisitio post mortem as to the lands of William 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, I find the following 


| Young ; 
| descendants are still living ? 


| Douglas ?—surely 


ried by a simple feudal title. Thus Blackstone, ii, p. 90, 
says: — 

“Manors were formerly called Baronies as they still 
are Lordships, and each Lord or Baron was empowered 
to hold a domestic court, called the Court Baron, for re- 
dressing misdemeanors and nusances (sic) within the 
manor, and for settling disputes of property among the ten- 
nants. This court is an inseparable ingredient of every 
manor ; and if the number of suitors should so fail as not 
to leave sufficient to make a jury or homage, that is, two 
tenants at the least, the manor itself is lost.” | 


Dovetas Famriy.— Can you inform me whe- 
ther there are any descendants of the Douglas 
family still living in this country, Ireland, or Scot- 
land? Also, if the Lady Eliza, only daughter of 
the last earl, married a gentleman of the name of 
and if so, if any of their issue or their 
Is the earldom of 

ENQUIRER. 
[ Who can our correspondent mean by the last Earl of 
not William, the eleventh Earl, who. 


Douglas now extinct ? 


| on May 17, 1633, had granted to him the Marquisate of 


| Douglas. 


The eldest son of his second marriage, William, 
Earl of Selkirk, married Anne in her own right Duchess 


| of Hamilton, and their direct descendant is the present 


Duke of Hamilton. 

Archibald, third Marquis of Douglas, was raised to the 
dignity of Duke Sept. 10, 1703. On his death, without 
issue, the dukedom became extinct, but the marquisate 
passed to the Hamilton family, and is now the courtesy 
title of the eldest son. 

We cannot conjecture who Lady Eliza Douglas could have 
been, certainly not a daughter of the first marquis. Can 
Enquirer be thinking of Lady Jane, sister of the Duke 
of Douglas, the question of the legitimacy of whose chil- 
dren was decided in that cause célébre, the Douglas Case ? 
If so, she married Sir John Stewart of Grandtully, and 
not a gentleman of the name of Young. The estates of 
the family were found to belong to her son, and are now 


held by his descendant, the Countess of Home. | 


entries of Feoda as distinguished from Maneria:— , 


“Sutton Mountagu quinque hide per Johém Moun- 


tagu. 
“ Crowethorne dimid’ feod’ per Ricim Melborne.” 
Were these lands as fully belonging to the earl as 
his manors were ? And would Melbourne and J. 
Mountagu be in any position resembling that of 
copyholders or leaseholders in the present day ? 
Scotus R. 
[In England, 


Seudum were 


as well as in Scotland, 
held on a feudal title, either direct 
from the Crown or under 


those 
a subject superior. 
a manor contained more extensive rights than those car- 


A grant of 


lands held in | 


A Royat Mistress.— Was the Countess of 
Yarborough mistress to George I. or IL.? I ask 
this to fix the date of a pamphlet I have just met 
with called — 

“A Court Intrigue, or the Statesman 
genuine Story delivered by the Oraculous Ship. 
to his Honour and the Countess of Y—r—h.” 

CuaLk-Down. 


detected; a 
Addressed 


[It was Amelia Sophia de Walmoden, Countess of Yar- 
mouth (not Yarborough) who was mistress to George II. 
This royal amour is remarkable from the circumstance, 
that the King acquainted the Queen by letter of every 
step he took in it—of the growth of his passion, the pro- 
gress of his applications, and their success, These strange 
confidences did not escape the notice of Herace Walpole. 
He tells us, that “ Madame Walmoden was the King’s 
mistress at Hanover during his latter journeys, and with 
for he always made her the confidante 
Mrs, Selwyn (bed-chamber 


the Queen’s privity : 


of his amours; which made 
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woman, mother of the famous George, and herself of 
much vivacity, and pretty), once tell him that he should 
be the last man with whom she would have an intrigue, 
as she knew he would tell the Queen. In his letters from 
Hanover he to her, ‘ You must love the Walmoden, 
for she loves me.’” (Reminiscences, p. 96.) In Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, iv. 633, is another 
corroboration of these almost incredible confessions. 

This German favourite was elevated to the peerage on 


said 


April 4, 1740, under the titles of Baroness and Countess of | 


Yarmouth. She died at Hanover in 1765, possessed of a 


grant of 40002. a year on the Irish establishment, of which | 


at the time of her death, twenty-six years were unexpired. 
There is a portrait of her in a Greek dress, painted by 
Koning, and engraved by P. Van Hoogh. | 


Henry pe Bractoy.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where the great lawyer Judge Bracton 
was born? He died in the early part of the reign 
of Edward IL, and Sir Wm. Dugdale does not 
mention him after 1249. There is no doubt he 
resided at Bratton Court, near Dunster Castle, 
Somerset, and probably died there, as there is a 
tomb erected to his memory in the parish church 
of Minehead, but no inscription on it, or date; 
but there is a dilapidated brass sufficiently legible 
to mark that it was placed there to the memory 
of the judge's daughter. The late Mr. Oliver of 
Exeter, an unrivalled antiquary, communicated 
with me on this subject a short time before his 
death, and whilst inclining to an opinion that this 
celebrated judge was a native of Devonshire, was 
unable to give any satisfactory reasons for arriving 
at such conclusion. R. Anruur Kinenake. 

Weston-super-Mare, 

[ De la Pole, in his Collections for the County of Devon, 
ed. 1791, p. 87, claims Henry de Bracton as a native of 
Devonshire: “Henry de Bracton, a great learned man 
in the lawes, lived in Kinge Hen. Prince, fol- 
lowing Sir William Pole, also speaks of him as a native 
of that county, of a distinguished family, and thinks it 
probable that he was born in the parish of Bracton, or 
Bratten, near Okehampton. Fora biographical account of 
this celebrated lawyer of the thirteenth century consult 
Moore’s History of De vonshire, ii. 26, and Foss’s Judges of 
England, ii, 249—252. | 


“ Excerpta Hreroeiypuica,” rrc.—lIs the fol- 
lowing a complete copy of the plates of Burton’s 
Excerpta Hieroglyphica ? — 

Part 1., plates 1 to 17. Part 11., plates 18 to 31. 
Part 111., plates 32 to 41. And is the following a 
complete copy of the plates of Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son’s Materia Hieroglyphica ? — 

Part 1., 51 plates on 13 sheets. Part 1, 9 
plates on 9 sheets. Joun Davripson. 


3 tyme.” 


| British Museum is in the Grenville 


correspondent’s copy of Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s Materia 
Hieroglyphica: Appendix I., 2 leaves; Appendix IL., 2 
leaves; Coptic and Hieroglyphic Vocabulary lithogra- 
Appendix III.,3 leaves; Appendix 
2 slips of addenda ; and Re- 


phed on 6 leaves ; 
IV., 1 leaf lithographed ; 
marks 4 leaves. | 

CuurcHyarp’s “ WorRTHINES OF Waxes,” 1587. 
A few years ago I purchased at the sale of a Mon- 
mouthshire library a fine copy of the original edi- 
tion of this work, which was believed to have rested 
there from the time of publication. On compar- 
ing it with Evans’s “ reprint” of 1776, I find that 
the latter has, instead of the real and quaint title 
of Churchyard, a title-page formed from the head- 
ing of the poem prefixed to sheet B. 

Was this rare work so rare in 1776 that Evans 
was unable to obtain access to a perfect copy ? 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 

[ It is possible that the publisher, Thomas Evans, pre- 
ferred a more concise title-page than the quaint long- 
winded one supplied by Churchyard. The only copy of 
the first edition of The Worthines of Wales, 1587, in the 
library ; but it does 


| not contain,the prefatory notice “To every loving and 
| friendly Reader,” printed in the edition of 1776. } 


| SHTRE.”” 


| county, 


“ CoMPENDIUM OF THE History or HEREFORD- 
—In the Gentleman's Magazine for July 
1817, there is notice of the above work. Can any 
of your readers inform me by whom that com- 
pendium was written, and who is the author of 
the history of which it is a summary, as in 
it mention is made of a biography of General 
Stringer Lawrence ? R. G. L. 

[ The article on Herefordshire in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine is not an abridgment of any topographical work, 
but simply a compendious view of the history of that 
with the names of eminent natives. This com- 
pendium was from the pen of the late John Roby of 
Rochdale, author of the T'raditions of Lancashire, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1829; and is reprinted, with additions, in Samuel 


1 


Tymms’s Family Topographer, iv. 89—110. | 


Replies. 
ALMACK. 
(3" S. ix. 138, 163.) 

Your correspondent, Mr. Epw. MaArsHatt, 
quotes Chambers’s Encyclopedia to the effect that 
Almack was “a Scottish Highlander named M‘Call, 
who, on coming to London, inverted the syllables 
of his name.” I looked for the work referred to, 
in the British Museum Reading Room, to see if 


| any reason were given for this curious proceeding 


| fancying that 


| There are two copies of Burton’s E-rcerpta Hierogly- 


phica in the British Museum; one contains fifty-five 
plates, the other sixty-one. 


The following additions are 


required to complete our 


| the seat of government. 


Mr. “M‘Call” might have been 
mixed up with the troubles of 1745, and so have 
had good cause for seeking oblivion on settling in 
jut the work is not on 


| the shelves, and I had not time to send for it. 
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However, happening to have by me a few notes 
relating to Almack, I beg to place them at your 
uerist’s service. 

Whatever was his origin, Almack died a rich 
man, and married a lady of a good, though re- 
duced Scottish family— Elizabeth, elder daughter 
of William Cullen, of Sanches, in Lanarkshire, 
N.B., by Elizabeth, daughter of John Roberton, of 
Whistlebury, Esq., a cadet of one of the oldest 
families in the country, the Robertons of that 
ilk, and of Ernock. By her, who survived him, 
Mr. Almack left two children—William, a bar- 
rister-at-law, who died 27th October, 1806 (whe- 
ther married or not I cannot say), and Elizabeth, 
who married, 28th Feb. 1781, David Pitcairn, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., and M.D. of Benet Coll. 
Camb., who died without issue, 17th April, 1809, 
being at that time Physician Extraordinary to the 
Prince of Wales. This Dr. Pitcairn was head of 
the very old Fifeshire house of Pitcairn and For- 
ther, and eldest son of Major Pitcairn (celebrated 
for his heroic conduct at Bunker’s Hill), by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Dalrymple of Annes- 
field. There is a monument to the Pitcairns in St. 
Bartholomew’s church (Smithfield), which would 
doubtless supply any points I have omitted. 

Almack was, besides being proprietor of the 
Thatched House Tavern, projector and proprietor 
of Brookes’s Club. He died 3rd Jan. 1781, and by 
will left all his property to his wife, with re- 
mainder to his son, and a legacy of 5,250/. to his 
daughter. 

As regards the story of his change of name, in 
the first place M‘Call is not a Highland name, but 
that of one of the Celtic clans of Dumfriesshire, 
of which there is a good family now at Daldowie 
in Lanarkshire, the present head of which might 
perhaps throw some light on the subject. It might 
further be verified by reference to the Hamilton 
registers (unless the inversion was adopted before 
Almack’s marriage). But there are still people 
living in England who could best explain mat- 
ters. Dr. Almack is rector of Fawberg, and there 
is a good family of the name at Long Melford, in 
Suffolk, one of whose members has made some 
valuable contributions to “N. & Q.,” and most 
probably knows something of the energetic and 
successful Scot, who either assumed or founded 
their family designation. X. C. 





It may be interesting to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” 
as a corroboration of the information that the 
name “ Almack”’’ was merely the reversal of the 
two syllables of the name of a Scotchman called 
Macal, to be referred to p. 47 of the fourth volume 
of the Life and Correspondence of Mary Granville, 
Mrs. Delany, where there is a letter from Mr. 
Delany to the Viscountess Andover, April 1765, 
in which Almack’s is mentioned as one of the 
attractions for May, to which letter a note is 








subjoined, stating that Almack’s was named after 
the original proprietor, and that Gilly Williams, 
writing to George Selwyn same year (22nd Feb. 
1765), mentioned that Almack’s was opened with 
a ten guinea subscription, for which there was a 
ball and supper once a week for twelve weeks, and 
that “ Almack’s Scotch face in a bag-wig waiting 
at supper would divert you, as would his lady in a 
sack making tea and curtseying to the Duchesses.” 
In the same work (in a letter believed to be 
1770), mention is made by the Hon. Mrs. Bos- 
cawen of a female club, which met at certain rooms 
of Almack’s, who was to provide a private house 
for them another year, and that “the rules and 
constitutions were formed upon the model of one 
of the clubs at Almack’s;” that the whole number 
of members were to be 200, “the ladies to nomi- 
nate and choose the gentlemen, and vice versd ;” 
that “no lady can exclude a lady, or gentleman 
a gentleman;” that Lady Rochfort, Lady Har- 
rington, Lord March, and Mr. Boothy were black- 
balled, but that the Duchess of Beaufort declined 
to enter the club, on the plea that “ her health 
never permitted her to sup abroad.” When any 
of the ladies of this club dined with the Society, 
they were to send word beforehand, but supper 
was to be served as a matter of course at eleven 
o'clock. A. 
Abergavenny. 


NABUCHODONOSOR. 
(3" 8. ix. 236.) 

It is rather presumptuous to venture an opinion 
that the character of this king “viewed simply,” 
and “ studied under all its complex variety,” will 
not afford the slightest ground for any probable sup- 
position that his conversion was sincere, much less 
that he was saved. Rather bold, certainly, when 
authorities so venerable can be adduced, who 
thought otherwise. The great St. Augustin, a 
host in himself, evidently leaned to the contrary 
opinion ; for he tells us that the miracles of the 
preservation of Daniel in the lions’ den, and of 
the three children in the furnace, were intended 
expressly to convert the two kings. 

“Sciant illa propterea facta miracula, ut eos verum 
Deum colere crederent reges, a quibus in illa supplicia 
tradebantur. Hoc enim erat in occulto judicio et miseri- 
cordia Dei, ut illis regibus eo modo consuleret ad salu- 
tem.”—Epist. exzii, ad Victorianum. 


St. Epiphanius also represents Daniel as pray- 
ing earnestly for Nabuchodonosor that he might 
not perish ; and the king, when he had recovered 
his senses, as weeping and praying to the God of 
Israel for forty days and nights: and that when 


he had been restored to his senses and his king- 
dom, he touched neither flesh meat, nor wine, but 
gave praise to God, for Daniel had so enjoined 
This holy Father would hardly have dwelt 


him. 
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so much on these good works if he had not con- 
sidered the king a sincere convert. These are his 
words : — 

TIoAAa 8 Avgato obros wepl rod NaBovxodovdcop, Sre 
eyévero Onpiov Kal «rivos, va wh dwéanra. — Aid rovro 
5 NaBovyodovdcop neta Thy wéuw rns wdareyos abroi, 
év xap3ia avOpdrrou yevduevos, ExAaue al Atiov Tb Ocdv 
wacay hutpay Kal vuxrds, Teacepuxovrdxis, Seduevos Tov 
cod Benudv, 8 dori, rod Ccod lopahA.— Kal pera thy 
Epeow rhs dvoulas abrod arédwxev aire 5 Oeds tiv 
Bacirclay. Kai obre xpéa thayer, obre olvov tmev, éfo- 
moroyotuevos TE Ceq, Sri AavvjA ait@ mporérateyv.— 
(8. Epiphan. in Vit, Danielis.) 

The learned and profound Theodoret evidently 
inclines to the same opinion. He comments upon 
those remarkable words of Nabuchodonosor, ch. 
iv. ver. 31 :— 

“ T blessed the most High, and I praised and glorified Him 
that liveth for ever: for His power is an everlasting power, 
and His kingdom is to all generations :” 
and after some striking observations he adds: — 


Tocavtny wpéAciay 5 NaBovxodovocop ex Tar cuupopav 


married the heiress of the house of Bourbon 
l’Archambaud, Beatrix, only child of John of 
Burgundy, and Agnes, Lady of Bourbon. He'died 
February 7, 1318. 

2. Their son Lovts took the surname of Bour- 
BON. Charles-le-Bel gave to him the county of 
La Marche. He had the charge of conducting 
into England Isabella of France, Queen of Ed- 
ward Il. In 1327, Charles-le-Bel erected the 
Barony of Bourbon into a Duché Pairie. Louis 
de Bourbon died in January 1342, leaving by 
Mary, daughter of John the second Count of Hain- 
ault, besides other issue, a second son to live be- 
yond childhood, Jacques, ancestor of the Counts 
de la Marche, and an eldest son, 

3. Prerre, Duc de Bourbon, who married Isabel, 
daughter of Charles of Valois. Te fell by the side 
of King John of France, at the battle of Poitiers, 
September 19, 1356. He had, besides other issue, 


| the history of some of whom is full of interest, a 


édéturo, Sri mpopyrixas wept Ocod Kal ppovel xal Poéy- 
| Order of Bourbon. He died at Montlugon, August 


vera. 


“So much utility did Nabuchodonosor derive from | 


calamities, that he both thought and spoke of God like a 
prophet.” 

Surely this argues much more than a mere pas- 
sing acknowledgment of the true God. 

Dorotheus in his Life of Daniel has the same ob- 
servations as St. Epiphanius above quoted. Lyranus 
and Cornelius a Lapide advocate the same opinion. 
To the objection of Calmet that the king’s conver- 


son, 

4. Lovis IL, Due de Bourbon, one of the hos- 
tages in London for King John of France. He 
instituted the Order of the Ecu d'or, called the 


19, 1410, having had by his wife, Anne, daughter 


| of Beraud IL, Count of Clermont, Dauphin of 
| Auvergne, other issue and an eldest son, 


sion was not sincere, because “ in the year of his re- | 


storation, he erected a golden statue in the plain 
of Dura, to one of his gods in Babylon,” I answer 
that this statue was erected before, and not after 
his restoration. It was indeed after his first 
dream, but not after the second, which was fol- 
lowed by his frightful punishment. 


Of course this matter must always remain un- | 


certain; but I think there are too many respectable 
authorities, who must be supposed to have studied 
the character of King Nabuchodonosor thoroughly 
in the prophet Daniel, to warrant the assertion 
that there is not “the slightest ground for any 
probable supposition” of the King’s conversion 
and salvation. I may add that my own researches, 
many years ago, led me to the conclusion in his 
favour; and I have never since seen reason to 
come to any other. Fe Go ae 


DESCENT OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


(3°4 §, ix. 217.) 
I beg to offer to Cwrw Da the following reply 
to his question : — 
1. Rorert, Comte de Clermont, in the Beau- 
voisis, sixth son of St. Louis IX., King of France, 


5. JEAN, Duc de Bourbon and Auvergne, Count 
of Foriz, Clermont, and Montpensier, who united 
in himself the succession to his father and his 
mother. He was taken prisoner at Azincourt, and 
spent nineteen years in captivity in England. He 
died there, all offers for his ransom having been 
refused, in the year 1434, in January. He mar- 


| ried, in her second widowhood, Mary, daughter of 


John of France, Duke of Berri. By her he had, 
besides a second son, who died in infancy, a third 


| son, Louis, ancestor of the Counts of Montpensier, 
| and an eldest son, 


G6. Cares, Duc de Bourbon, &c. Ile married 
Agnes, daughter of that John, Duke of Burgundy, 
who was assassinated on the bridge of Montereau- 
Faut-Yonne, Sept. 10,1419. He died at Moulins 
December 4, 1456, leaving, besides other issue, 
two sons, of whom the eldest, 

7. JEAN IL, Le Bon, Due de Bourbon, Xc., 
succeeded his father, but by his three marriages 
left no issue. He died at Moulins, April 1, 1488, 
and was succeeded by his brother, 

8. Prerre IL., Due de Bourbon, &c., known 
during the life of Jean IT. as Sire de Beaujeu. He 
married Anne of France, eldest daughter of Louis 
XI., King of France, and died at Moulins in Oc- 


| tober 1503, leaving an only surviving child, 


9. Suzanne, Duchesse de Bourbon, &c., who 
became the wife of Charles, Count of Montpensier, 
great grandson of Louis, Count of Montpensier, 
third son of Jean 1., Duke of Bourbon. In her 
right he became Duke of Bourbon. He was Con- 
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stable of France, known in history as the Con- | 
nétable de Bourbon. He was killed in his pirat- | 
ical attack on Rome, May 6, 1527, leaving no | 
surviving issue. 

But, Lovis L, who first took the surname of | 
Bourbon, and was made Count de la Marche by 
Charles-le-Bel, had a third son, Jacques, who be- 
came the second, by the death of his next eldest | 
brother in childhood. This Jacaves, Comte de la 
Marche, and Constable of France, died at Lyons 
in April 1362, leaving by Jeanne de Chastillon, 
Pierre, who died a few hours after his father, and 

Jean, Comte de la Marche, who, in 1566, with 
Bertrand du Guesclin under his command, entered 
Spain to punish Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, 
for the death of his Queen, Blanche de Bourbon. 
He married Katharine de Vendéme, heiress of the 
house of Vendéme by the death of her brother. 
He had three sons. 

Jacaves, Comte de la Marche, was taken pri- 
soner at the great battle of Nicopolis in September 
1396, by Bajazet. He escaped death, and married 
for his second wife Jeanne II., Queen of Naples. 
His first wife, Beatrix of Navarre, bore him one 
daughter only. He died a religious of the third 
order of Saint Francis, at Besancon, September | 
1438. Upon which his brother, 

Lovis, Comte de Castres et de Venddéme, suc- 
ceeded. He was taken prisonerat Azincourt. He 
died Dec. 20, 1447, leaving by his second wife 
Jeanne de Montfort, one daughter, and 

Jean, Comte de Vendéme, a great soldier, who 
distinguished himself at the sieges of Rouen and 
Bordeaux under Charles VII., and at the battle 
of Montlheri. He married Isabelle de Beauveau, 
and left, with several daughters, two sons, 

Lovts, ancestor of the Dukes de Montpensier, | 
and 

Francois, Comte de Vendéme, married Marie | 
de Luxembourg, and dying in 1495, left, with other 
issue, his eldest son, 

CHARLES, first Duc pk VENDOME, so created by | 
Francois Premier in February 1515. He died at 
Amiens on Paim Sunday, 1538, leaving, with other | 
issue, his fifth son Charles, Cardinal de Bourbon, 
proclaimed by the Ligueurs King of France, by 
the title of Charles X., and his eldest surviving 
son, 

Antotnk, Due de Vendéme, who married at 
Moulins, October 20, 1548, Jeanne d’Albret, only 
daughter and heiress of Henri d’Albret, King of | 
Navarre. He received at the siege of Rouen a 
wound, of which he died at Andely-sur-Seine, 
November 17, 1662. Antoine de Bourbon and 
Jeanne were the parents of five children; of these 
the eldest, Henri, Duc de Beaumont, died at the 
age of two years. The second was Henry IV., 
King of France and Navarre. 

One step more brings us to England. 
by his wife Marie de Medici, had, with other issue, 


Henry IV., 
this day. 


Henriette Marie, Queen of Charles I. Two Stuart. 
kings, Charles and James II., and Mary (Tullia) 
and Anne, united in their persons the illustrious 


| lines of English and Scottish kings, and the line of 


St. Louis. This great pedigree closed in the male 
line at the death of the Cardinal of York. But 
Henrietta Anne, daughter of Charles I., carried 
the representation of it to France, by her marriage 
with Philippe, Duc d’Orleans. It now centres in 
the Duke of Modena, her descendant. Moreri gives 
an account of a very curious circumstance, said to 
have occurred when the royal succession entered 
the branch of Bourbon. Speaking of the chapel 
of the Castle of Bourbon l’Archambaud, he 
says,— 

“L’on y voit leurs armes, qui sont de France avec un 
baton parti en bande, pour brisure. Ce que je remarque 
parceque divers historiens rapportent une chose qui est 
assez singulitre, C’est que dans le méme tems que le Roi 
Henri IIl, qui etoit le dernier Prince de la branche de 
Valois, fut assassin¢é, un coup de tonnerre emporta la 
brisure de ces armes sans toucher au resté de ecu: ce qui 
etoit comme un presage que la branche de Valois cedoit la 
couronne a celle de Bourbon.” 

But I believe the words “ parti en bande” so 
appear by a printer’s mistake; it should be read 
“ peri en bande.” D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


GAMING. 
(3"4 S, ix. 154.) 


teferring questions to chance, when the parties 
interested were not likely to agree, is common to 
all nations. The division of the promised land to 


| the Israelites was determined by lot (Jos. xiv. 2). 


Matthias, the successor of Judas, was appointed 
by lot (Acts i. 26). From time immemorial the 
Chinese have been addicted to games of chance. 
In Pompeii even loaded dice have been found. 
All nations have had games, depending partly on 
chance, partly on skill. Wherever idleness pre- 
vails, there games, gaming, and gambling are at 
home. Candidates fer contests at Greek games 
of the athletic kind, were selected and matched 
by lot: the same letter was inscribed on two balls, 
and those who drew the same letter were an- 
tagonists in the contest. The Urim and Thum- 
mim of the high priest are thought to have 
consisted of three stones, which he carried in a 
bag in his breast: two marked yes, xo; the third, 
blank (Jos. vii. 13—21; 1 Sam. xiv. 40—43, 
xxviii. 6). The gambling spirit of the Jews de- 
veloped itself in usury and speculative traffic. I 
believe no evidence can be found of betting odds 
on the success of candidates in the Grecian and 
Roman games. 

The Germans, according to Tacitus, were almost 
as madly addicted to gambling as the Chinese of 
The North American Indian's love of 
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gambling is illustrated in Hiawatha (xvi. and | for the king’s (James I.) entertainment at that 
| period : — 


note 22). Gambling in England is protected by 
the common and statute law. So in Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain. Beggars in China will 
gamble for a piece of the offal which is there sold 
as food. The original notion was an appeal to 
the Deity: for what could not be certainly the 
act of man, was deemed the act of God. The 
duel, the wager of battle, going to war, &c., were 
and are considered as an appeal to God —all of 
which are really settled by what we call chance. 
There is no vice in gaming s’mpliciter, except when 
carried beyond the bounds of moderation. Whilst 
Homer is fresh in our minds, from the writings of 
our two greatest statesmen, the following from 
Athenzeus (i. 29) will be interesting : — 

“ Apion of Alexandria says, that he had heard from 
Cteson of Ithaca what sort of a game the game of dice, as 
played by the suitors, was. For the suitors being 108 in 
number, arranged their pieces opposite to one another in 
equal numbers, they themselves also being divided into 
two equal parties, so that there were on each side fifty- 
four ; and between the men there was a small space left 
empty. And in this middle space they placed one piece, 
which they called Penelope. 
to see if any one could hit it with his man; and then, 
when they had cast lots, he who drew the lot aimed at it. 
Then if any one hit it, and drove Penelope forward out 
of her place, he put down his own man in the place of 
that which had been hit and moved from its place. 
After which, standing up again, he shot his other man 
at Penelope in the place where she was the second time ; 
and if he hit her again without touching any one of the 
other men, he won the game, and had great hopes that 
he should be the man to marry her.” 


Eurymachus was the best player. Is any more 
innocent or genteel amusement known than this 
playing at Penelope ? T. J. Buckton. 

Brixton Hill. 


THE PLAY OF “ALBUMAZAR.” 
(34 S 


S. ix. 178, 259.) 

Thanking you for the insertion of my observa- 
tions upon this play, I beg you will allow me 
another small space in “N. & Q.” to enable me, 


in a condensed form, to afford an explanation to 


And they made this mark, | 


the satisfaction of your correspondents, as to my | 


convictions, in attributing this fine production to 
the pen of our immortal poet. 

A gentleman of high position in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has very kindly favoured me with the 
following particulars in reference to Mr. Tomkis 
(we must not confuse, but adopt the /iteral name), 
the assumed author of Aldumazar. He states— 

“ Mr. Tomkis was elected to a fellowship in 1602, which 
he held till 1610, when he probably vacated it through 
not taking orders. He never held any College office, 
and I have therefore been unable to find any trace of his 
writing.” 


He also furnishes extracts from the senior bur- | 
sar’s book of 1615, as forming part of the expenses 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


“Ttem to Mr Chappell for sending to Coventry 
for Mt Bowyer oppon o* M' and Seniors’ graunting 


of another Commedie - - - - - - viij* 
“ Item given to M* Tomkis for his paines in pen- 

ning and ordering the English Commedie at o* Mrs. 

Appoynton - - - - - - - - xxl” 


Clearly showing that the College sent to Coventry 
for an English comedy (plays then being usually 
performed in Latin), and that Mr. Tomkis was 
commissioned to make a transcript of the same ; 
and this is evidenced by a similar entry in the 
Coventry accounts for 1584, where a Mr. Smythe 
was paid a sum of 13/. 6s. 8d. “ for his paines for 
writing of the Trajedie (The Destruction of Jeru- 
salem),” of which Thomas Legge was the author. 

The paragraph in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1756 (partly quoted in “N. & Q.” 3°¢ S.ix. 178), 
most satisfactorily accounts for the presumed date 
of this play, as having been written in 1603, and 
those evidences are fully confirmed in Stow’s and 
and other Chronicles. 

A careful perusal also of Adbumazar and Ben 
Jonson’s Alchymist, must convince the most scep- 
tical that Ben Jonson not only adopted the former 
play for his foundation, but also borrowed from 
it to introduce in his other productions. Would 
Ben Jonson have borrowed from an obscure author, 
when Shakspere rendered him such assistance in 
bringing out his other productions at that time ? 
and no doubt put the MS. of this very play into 


| his hands for such purpose, 


Compare this play with the greater portion of 
Shakspere’s works, and both in idea and expres- 
sion we shall find the master hand. 

Upon these statements, with others of a most 
Pin me tes character, I ground my convictions that 
Shakspere alone produced this excellent play, 
which has been considered “worthy of the most 
established name.” ‘These are not mere assump- 
tions, but are based upon a most careful investiga- 
tion of evidences and facts, which I feel convinced 
will be fully confirmed by any one who will take 
the same interest as I have done to endeavour to 
elucidate this great literary question. 

Francis Bacon had the credit of writing the 
Paradoxes, so long attributed to him, until proofs 
came forward which completely set aside his as- 
sumed authorship. 

If any gentleman, through the medium of 
“N. & Q.,” can tell me where I can see some of 
the handwriting of the Thomas Tomkins alluded 
to, it will greatly assist an elucidation of this ques- 
tion, as the MS. notes in writing in my copy of 
Albumazar were made by the author. B. i. 
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JuAN DE Santa Marta (3 8, ix. 256, 284.) — | 


It is grievous to reflect on the number of errors in 
bibliography. I believe a score might be pointed 
out on the eminent publisher about to be named. 


The first of the following items is from the octavo | 


catalogue of books in the British Museum, and the 

second is from the catalogue of the Bodleian Li- 

brary at Oxford, 1845. 

Santa Maria (Fr. Juan de) Christian Policie, translated 
by Blount. 4° Lond. 1632. 


Santa Maria (Juan de) Policie unveiled; or maximes of | 


i° Lond. 1650. 
The copy of the work in my possession is en- 
titled Christian Policie, 1632. It is the genuine 
title. The volume contains no clue to the name of 
the translator. The copy in the possession of Mr. 
KINSMAN is entitled Policte unveiled, and adds, 
“translated into English by I. M. of Magdalen 
Hall, in Oxford.” Such was the fact. In a list 
of books addressed to the Courteous reader by Mr. 
Humphrey Moseley, and circulated with the Olor 


state, into English by Edw. Blount. 


TURNING TO THE WEST WHEN SINGING IN 
Cuvurcn (3 8, ix. 279.)—I apprehend this was 
simply because in the last generation, and for some 
time before, the singers and the organ or instru- 
ments were generally in a gallery to the west. 
This plan is by no means approved in these days, 
and is gradually going out. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 
[ We have to thank a host of correspondents for similar 
replies.—Ep. } 


Baxoony orn Barcbyy (3 S. viii. 10.)—I cannot 
help your correspondent JAYDEE to any infor- 
mation about “the King of Saxdny ;” but I can 
offer him the following conflicting authorities on 


| the pronunciation of “ balcony,” which is probably 


Iscanus of Henry Vaughan in 1651, we read, | 


“27. Policy unveiled, or maximes of state, done into 


English by the translator of Gusman, in 4°.” Now, | 


the translator of Guzman in 1625 was James 
Mabbe of Magdalen College or Hall at Oxford. 


Fray Juan was chaplain to Philip III. of Spain; 


and Vicente Salva informs us that the first edition 
of his work, entitled 7radado de republica, y policia 
christiana, was printed at the royal press of Madrid 
in 1615. An Italian translation was printed at 
Milan in 1621, and a French translation at Paris 
in 1631. The two latter volumes are in the right 
noble and renowned BopLeErAN Lipraky. 
Boiron CorNEY. 

READING-LAMPS: Eye-sHapeEs (3" S. ix. 197.) 
As bearing on this subject, [ suggest that I have 
a shade to my “ moderator” lamp, which answers 
my purpose excellently, and is quite different 
to those generally in use. K. R. C. would have 
to make it for himself, as it cannot be bought. 
The idea is simply this. It is in the form of a 


frustum of a cone, as most shades are, but the cir- | 


eumference of the lower edge is very large, and 
so is the hole at the top, which leaves nearly all 
the upper part of the globe uncovered. There is 
thus plenty of light in the room, a strong light 
thrown downwards, and complete protection of 
the eyes, 
being the colour best suited for the eyes, and in- 
side with white, as this reflects most light. If the 


stout pasteboard frame which lies between the | 


linings has stars, &c., cut out in it, the effect is 
good. The difference between this and the ordi- 
nary meagre shade of the shops “must be tried to 
be appreciated.” Why does not some lamp- 
maker take out a patent for it? I ought to add 
that the idea is not original. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
22, Regent Street, Cambzidge. 


It should be lined ouéside with green, | 


the object of his query :— 
“Céntemplate is bad enough; but Baledny makes me 
sick.” 
Rogers’s Table Talk. 
The following, therefore, would have acted as 
emetics on the “* Banker Poet ” :— 


(1856.) 


1. “ The maids to the doors and the balednies ran, 
And said * Lack-a-day, he’s a proper young man!’” 
Swift, ii, 202, (Aldine edit.) 
2. “ With tapestry and broidery their balednies between, 
To do his bridal honour, their walls the Burghers 
screen.” 

Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. 

Wedding.”) 
3. “ To breathe the fresh air from the baledny.’ 
Robert Browning, Flight of the Duchess. 


(“ The Cid’s 


The rest would have been more to his taste : — 
1. “ Where hangs the safe balcdny o’er the street.” 
Darwin. 
2. “ Where dirty waters from balcdnies drop.” 
Gay, Trivia, ii. 421. 
3. “ I know you had already in Vienna 
Your windows and balcénies all forestalled 
Coleridge, The Piccolomini, Act 1. Se. 12. 
4. “In a baledny we were standing mute.” 
Id. ibid., Act 1. Se. 3, 
5. “ To his daughter’s baledny he brought 
Her monkey in muslins arrayed,” &c. 
Modern Ballad. 
Which pronunciation is right ? 
Henry Kine. 


” 


5, Paper Buildings, Temple. 


DERIVATION AND MEANING oF Conran (3™ 8S, 
viii. 519.)—By the very familiar and, in some 
cases, natural transmutation of m to », of which 
we have examples in comes (pl. comites), conte, 
count; and the change of the Latin cum to the 
Italian con, comrade has been changed into con- 
rade and conrad, and signifies companion or peer. 

“ King Stephen was a noble peer.” 
Its derivation from camera, an arched room or 
chamber, is obvious. The antiquated as well as 
the modern terms of the name are easily traced 
through the Latin cameratus; French, camarade ; 
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German, camerad. The German emperors had 
their “ Chamber of Audience,” to which the nobi- 
lity had access as comrades, companions, or peers 
of the sovereign; and the French have still their 
“ Chamber of Peers.” 


I must add, however, that this explanation is | 


merely conjectural. I have no authority for it 
but its probability. 
“ Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum.” 
“If you've a more correct one, frankly show it: 
If not, use this, although to me you owe it.’ 

Or, according to Dean Swift’s more pithy version 
of the Horatian maxim — 


“If any man can better rules impart, 
I'll give him leave to do’t, wit h all my heart. 


J. W. Tromas, 


” 


Hevwood, 


Davip Barer (3" §, ix. 238.) —I do not find 
the name of this Protestant refugee in my collec- 

ions, but it is not impossible that the four persons 
mentioned in the following marriages in aa lon 
were his children :-— 

“ Renée Barbut and Edwé Phelines, 1720. 

Leonore Barbut and Pierre Jean Calis, of Rotterdam, 
1738, 

Susanne Barbut and Anthoine Mac Cullock, 1739. 

Etienne Barbut and Marthe Menou, 1741.” 

Joun 8S. Bury. 
The Grove, Henley. 


Court or Pre Poupre (3" §. ix. 32, 89.) —It 

was with no small surprise that I re ad. the sup- 
position of AN Inner Trewprar that Courts of 
Pie Poudre had ceased in Blackstone's time. This 
is clearly set at rest by the distinct account of 
George Pryce as to the practice of the city of 
Bristol. I expect that inquiry would show that 
such courts still exist in other places. 

At Neath, in Glamorgan, this court was cer- 

tainly held at every fair thirty-five years agu. I 
remember the fact coming out in evidence at the 
municipal corporation inquiry before Mr. Booth, 
the commissioner, about the year 1833, at which I 
was present. Proof was given of the existence of 
many odd offices and odd customs, some of which 
were annihilated by the inquiry; for the constable 
of the castle, portreeve, and aldermen claimed 
to be a corporation by prescription; but when it 
came out in evidence that they had changed the 
sums levied as “dues and tolls” on sales in the 
fairs, the legality of such varied demands was 
denied, and for atime at least they ceased to be 
levied. The Court of Pie Poudre may have fallen 
into disuse at that time, though there was of 
course no necessary connection between this and 
the doings of the — unless from the 
constable of the castle being also the steward. 


Twenty years ago, when I had in London to 
serve on Middlesex juries in the Sheriffs’ Court, 
I remember cases in which neither the presiding 


| oa P : 
under-sheriff, nor yet the counsel on either side, 


knew the meaning of the terms used by witnesses 
as to the practice of fairs and markets. In one 


| ease (though on the jury) I had to give evidence 


in court. LXtIvs. 


Wuirte Scarrs AND Hat-BANDS USED AT Fv- 
NERALS IN IRELAND (3'¢ S, ix. 145.)\—In A Chro- 
nology of some Memorable Accidents from the 
Creation of the World, published by a very curious 
character named Jemmy Carson, at Dublin, 
1743, there is a passage confirmatory of Azana's s 
note, at the above page, thus: “ Oct. 15, 1729. 
The first burial with Linnen Scarfs at Colonel 


| Groves’s Funeral, Dublin.” 


But there was a tradition at Belfast when I was 


| a boy (for previous to the late great extension 
{and advance in prosperity of that town, there 


| sentees of Ireland, 


actually were traditions in it), some fifty years 
ago, and one of the traditions was that scarfs and 
hat-bands of Irish linen were first used at funerals 
in that town, to forward the linen trade. And 
the traditional story is confirmed by the following 
extract from a work entitled A List of the Ab- 
2nd edition, Dublin, 1729, 
where we read as follows : — 

“The inhabitants of Belfast have begun a laudable 
practice of using linen scarfs and crapes at funerals, in- 
stead of silk modes, which are generally imported clan- 
destinely into the kingdom from France, and are of little 
service for any other purpose, and are pretty much of the 
same price; whereas linen scarfs may be applied to many 
other uses, and may be made of all prices, from one shil- 
ling to eight shillings a yard, answerable to the quality 
or fortune of the deceased ; which are good arguments for 
their use, and the more so, when we consider that they 
are the manufacture of our own kingdom.” 

Customs and fashions change, but the wearing 
of scarfs and hat-bands is still continued in the 
North of Ireland, principally now however by 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, to a considerable 
extent. The scarfs are only given to and worn 
by clergymen, who generally wear them in the 
pulpit the following Sunday, and to medical men. 
Hat-bands are given to and only worn by servants, 
drivers, tenants, &c. The scarf is most generally 
of fine linen, and contains just enough to make a 
good shirt. WitiramM Prvxkerton. 


Tue Carepontra (3* S, ix, 149.)—Sr. HTH. will 
find some account of the American packets in Mr. 
S. Wansey’s Voyages and Travels, published 1794, 
8vo—a book now rather rare: with his voyages 
to America and back to England; and visit to 
Gen. Washington at Mount Vernon, Xe. 

BrevIs. 
Tree or KNow epee (5° S. ix. 79.) — 
“14. Becanus says the tree of knowledge bears many 
saves, little fruit. Reference ?” 


“ There was one tree, the tree of knowledge of good and 
vil, the fruit of which he was forbidden to taste. This 


is a mythic tree, a symbol not unknown to the Egyptians, 
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as may be seen in Norden: a tree representing in the 
luxuriancy of its branches the wildness of men’s opinions ; 
and by its tempting and poisonous fruit, the mischievous 
effects of being seduced by the vanity of false learning, 
to become wise above the station prepared for us.” 

This is an extract from Pownall’s Treatise on 
the Study of Antiquities (p. 139), but Goropius Be- 
canus * has the same adumbration in his Origines 
Antwerpiane, lib. v., Indoscythica, p. 500 : — 

* Quia historia hee preter nudam et simplicem verita- 
tem, quam aperuimus, altissima condit arcana, non erit 
citra oper pretium paucis ea indicare, quo cernatur, non 
[ ad} historicos tantum, sed symbolicos etiam hanc arborem 
aptissimam fuisse, in cujus fructu primi parentes legem 
Dei transgressi dicerentur. . . . Jam quid sibi volunt 
obscuri fornices, quid dense umbre ? Quid ? ut intelli- 
gamus, si hane arboris naturam comesto fructu imbibe- 
rimus, fore, ut Sol Justitiz nos non illustret, sed in per- 
petuis tenebris mens nostra sepulta jaceat, et quod Deus 
preedixerat, semper deinde simus futuri in umbra mortis, 
aqua nec parentes nec posteri sint liberandi, nisi, ramis et 
foliis abjectis, salus nostra arborem crucis ascendat . 
Porro folia plurima et maxima, et densam umbram in- 
ducentia, an aliud dicunt, quam si pomulum ipsorum 
quis gustaverit, eum talem fore, ut maximis et plurimis 
foliis totus contegatur, et rarum et exiguum fructum 
producat ? id est, ut superfluis rebus luxuriet, que nul- 
lam utilitatem sint allatura, sed fructus omnes virtutum 
oppressure. . . Deinde quievis folia, qua folia sunt, 
id significant quod superftluum est et minime fructuosum. 
Vana igitur hominum studia, cure, sollicitudines, . . . 
merito possent folia nuncupari,” etc. 

BrsLioTHEcar, CHETHAM. 


Joun Hake, 
474.) — From notes in my copy of Newcourt’s 
Rep. Eccl., I can supply Mr. Barty with some of 
the dates which le requires. The Rectors of Up- 
minster were successively— Will. Halke, instituted 
Jan. 8, 1613-4: Mich. Halke, Aug. 12, 1615; 
Christ. Denne, Nov. 25, 1624; John Halke, Sept. 
14, 1638, — his living was sequestered during the 
Rebellion, and was returned to the Commissioners 
about 1654 as a rectory presentation of the value 
of 140/. per annum; out of which 40/. was paid 
to Mr. Halke by order of the Lords, the incum- 
bent being “ Marmaduke James, by sequestration 
from Mr. Halke, an able godly minister.” The 
next was John Newton, instituted Sept. 8, 1662. 
I find no mention of Hawks or Robotham. 

John Fish, or Fishe (not I think Fisher), was 
instituted Rector of Hallingbury Parva, Nov. 17, 
1610; and was ousted during the Rebellion for 
“John Wilson, by order of the Com for P. M., 
an able godly Preaching Minister,” the value of 
the living being returned at 92/. per annum. He 
was followed by Thomas Waterhouse, Noy. 1658, 
and John Shewell, Noy. 16, 1669. 

Robert Dod, or Dodd, clerk, was instituted to 
the Rectory of Inworth on the presentation of 





* In the same author's Francica, lib. iii. p. 94, sqq. 
(Gpp. 1580), there is an explanation of the supposed 
confusion between the iris and the lily in the shield of | 
(1* S. x. 88.) 


France. 


NOTES AN 
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Elizabeth Dodd, widow, of Coxall, or Coggeshall, 
in Essex, July 27, 1660. In Newcourt, 1666, is 
a mere misprint. His death I imagine occurred 
soon after, for he was succeeded by John Chap- 
pell, Jan. 24, 1662-5, as Newcourt states correctly. 
By the way, there is no reference to this Robert 
Dodd in the Index. 

Perhaps the Registers of the different parishes 
might supply further information if Mr. Barry 
would take the trouble to consult them, and com- 
municate the result in a note as an appendix to 
his query. I cannot refrain from adding, that a 
new edition of Newcourt is greatly wanted, but I 
fear would not prove very remunerative. I have 
made considerable collections for it from various 
sources, but lack the time and courage to do 
more, Crt. 


Tue MANTLE, VEIL, AND Rive (3"4 ix. 218.)— 
These formed the investiture of certain pious 
widows, who devoted themselves to a religious life, 
and took the usual vows of obedience, poverty, 
| and chastity for the remainder of their lives. 
| They were called Vowesses. In the church of 

Witton, near Norwich, there is a brass comme- 
| morative of one of these religious widows. It has 
her effigy, in the habit of a nun, with a veil and 
| plaited wimple and a cloak. The following is 
the inscription underneath the effigy: “Orate p 
aia die Juliane Anyett votricis cui’ aie ppiciet’ 
de’.” F. C. H. 

Can this be correctly termed an Order? Are 
not the mantle and veil simply the (then) or- 
dinary garments of widowhood, which were never 
to be cast off when this vow of perpetual chastity 
was taken? ‘The ring was apparently given as a 


pledge of the vow, and the vow itself might be 


termed unsecluded monasticism. It was taken by 
Catherine, daughter of Edward IV., on the death 
of her husband the Earl of Devon, and by Eliza- 
beth of Jiilich, widow of John, Earl of Kent,— 
the latter of whom broke her vow by subsequently 
marrying Sir Eustace D’Abridgecourt. 
; HERMENTRUDE. 

Lete Make (3S, ix. 186.) — The correspon- 
dent J. T. F., who gives the inscription on the 
Sanctus-bell at St. Nicholas, Gloucester, intimates 
that he does not understand the word “Bry” at 
its conclusion : — 

« LET MAK ME BEY HER LYFE.” 


The word is the Anglo-Saxon dy, and the 
German bey, which is now written bei; and in 
this place it signifies “in,” or “during.” So tha 
the phrase means, that Alice had this bell made 
during her lifetime, and did not will it to be made 
after her decease. F. C. H. 





Peacocks’ Freatuers (3° S§, ix. 187.) —I 
have heard that this superstition about peacocks’ 
feathers in a house bringing ill luck, prevails in 
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some parts of Ireland; but I can vouch for its 
being common in the eastern counties of England. 
Here also is the same prejudice against the “ ever- 
lasting ” flower (ZZelichrysum). How these sense- 
less fears could have arisen, I suppose it would be 
now impossible to discover; but happily, with 
many other rural superstitions, they are fast 
fading away. F. C. H. 


Ruevmatism (3 S, ix. 196.) —I think the 
right reading of the old man’s warranted prescrip- 
tion for a liniment to cure rheumatism, would be 
as follows: — 

“ Oxide or protoxide of zine, 
Red minium, dragon’s blood.” 
(Extracted from the Calamus Rotang.) 
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PRoresstonaL NIGHTMARE (3° 8. ix. 154.) — 
Though I have often suffered under the infliction 
here referred to, I thought I would wait for its 
recurrence before answering the query. The form 
it assumed with me a few nights since was this. 
I was beginning the service in a strange church, 
and on and about the reading-desk there were 


| several old-looking copies of the Prayer-Book. I 
| took them up one after the other, and was thrown 


But such a remedy is no more worth attention | 


than the thousand and one other boasted remedies 
for that capricious and intractable malady. I once 
heard a person ask a physician of high repute for 
something to cure his rheumatism. The doctor 
answered; “O yes, I will write you a prescrip- 
scription, and you will take it, and it may cure 
you; and you may perhaps get well just as soon 
without it.” There was both good sense and 
honesty in this answer. F. C. H. 


Surrvine Croru (3" 8. ix. 196.) — This was 
robably the white veil, or curtain, which was 
_ before the chancel on Shrove Tuesday and 
all through Lent, which was also called Shrift 


Time. F. C. H. 


Sm 8. E. Brypers: “Echo anp Smence” 
(3"* 8. viii. 61, 37.) —If further proof of the au- 
thorship of this sonnet is necessary, the following 
is at your service : — 

I made the acquaintance of Sir Egerton Brydges 
at Geneva, when a very young man, in 1835. One 
day when I dined with him at the house of his 
son-in-law, Captain Swan, a little daughter of 
our host, being asked to repeat the last piece of 

oetry she had learned, recited “Echo and Si- 
loses ” with great correctness and spirit. The 
old man was much pleased; and patting her on 
the head, turned to me and said: “ My favourite 
sonnet—the best and one of the first I ever 
wrote, 
volume.” 


Alluding to a thick volume in small 


There is nothing yon to it in the whole | 
t 


4to, containing a number of his unpublished son- | 
nets, which he had kindly lent to me, and which | 


he told me would be deposited in the British 
Museum after his death. P. C. CAMPBELL. 
University of Aberdeen. 
Srverne Hryntes (34 S, ix. 153.) —I doubt 
the consecration of a singing hinny. “Knead,” 


i.e. kneaded cakes, the rich cakes G. H. refers 
to, are called “ singing hinnies ” among the Nor- 
thumberland miners when served up fizzing hot, 
with a glass of rum emptied over a dish of them. 
e. 


into utter confusion by finding in each of them a 
different and obsolete version of the First Exhor- 
tation, till at length in my despair I awoke. 

Might amyrran or myrran, to mar or spoil, be a 
key to the etymology of the word? Bailey says 
Dan. mar, evil; but I fancy many of his deriva- 
tions are pure inventions. C. W. Bryenam. 

C. P. T. under this heading asks “ Why it is 
called nightmare?” In the absence of a better 
solution to this question, permit me to suggest 
that nightmare is not improbably a corruption of 
night and mar. 

Skinner derives mar from mappan, Sax., or 
marrer, Span., to spoil, a definition lightly charac- 
teristic of this unwelcome and unappreciable visi- 
tor, it will readily be admitted. In ages gone by, 
when superstition held so powerful a dominion 
over men’s minds, a prayer, it is said, was in use 
against nightmare, and charm against thieves, Xc., 
known as nightspell. 

As Chaucer, I believe, refers to it, will you or 
any of your readers kindly point out the passage 
in which it occurs ? t WwW. 


Tur Betts or St. Heren’s Cuvrcn, Worces- 
TER (3"¢ S, viii. 204.) — If Mr. Husk has not yet 
obtained the information he required, the follow- 
ing extract may serve as an answer, none having 
yet appeared in “N. & Q.:” — 

“ Curfew is still rung every evening at eight o’clock at 
St. Helen’s church, which has a fine peal of eight bells, 
east 1706, and bearing inscriptions in honour of the vic- 
tories gained in the reign of Queen Anne.”— The Parthe- 
non, July 19, 1862. 

The Parthenon was the short-lived successor of 
the Literary Gazette. The passage given above 
occurs in a notice of Worcester, preparatory to 
the meeting of the Archeological Institute. 

W.C. B. 


Ann, Countess oF PEMBROKE, ETC. (3" S., ix. 
238.) —C. H. or 8S. may like to know that the 
medal mentioned by him is engraved in the 34th 

late of “384 Medals of England on Forty Plates,” 
. B. Nichols and Son, 1831. 
Joun Davrpson. 


Wetsn Drama (3S. ix. 13.)\—R. I. asks what 
English dramas have been translated into Welsh 
besides a few which he names. I hope that he 


| may obtain a satisfactory answer; but in Welsh 


there is so much literature floating in pamphlets 
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and periodicals, and so much that is unprinted, 
either wholly or partially (though widely circu- 
lated in MS. and orally), that it is difficult to 
give accurate specifications. As to Shakspeare, 
there are, I expect, translations of single scenes or 
of mere fragmentary quotations. I have, however, 
some remembrance of the Historical Plays of 
Shakspeare in Welsh or parts of them, and I do 
not know if they were ever printed. A few lines 
hover in my memory, though I cannot have 
heard or seen them for more than thirty years : — 

“ Thus is poor Suffolk ten times banished, 

Once by the king, and three times three by thee.” 
Hen. VI., Part II., Act II. Se. 2. 
“Fal hyn alltudier dengwaith Suffolk tlawd, 

Gan y teyrn unwaith, tair gwaith tair gan dithau.” 

The use of “ teyrn” as a monosyllable seems to 
show that the translation originated in South 
Wales. 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York.” 
Richard III. 
“°N awr hon gwneir gauaf ein haufodd, 
Gan haul Caerefrawg yn haf gogoneddus,” 

Can any of your readers give these lines more 
correctly than they are in my memory, or supply 
a reference to more of the translation ? 

L2XLIvs. | 


Strap (3 S. ix. 207, &e.)\—Much might be | 


added as to the use of this word (“Slade”) in 
the former Cambrian Marches, in the sense of a 
small valley near water. Near Chepstow, for in- 
stance, the Ordnance Map marks “‘ Warrenslade ” 
on the Monmouthshire side of the Wye, between 
that town and the Severn, and the “Slad,” on 
the Gloucestershire side, between Chepstow and 
Tintern Abbey. 

But the word is not limited to the Welch 
border. It occurs in Portslade, Sussex, and Um- 
berslade, Warwickshire, &c., &c. 

The word, in fact, is good old English. 
to Todd’s Johnson, where, after citing Drayton’s 
Polyolbion for “ Slades,” and Somner and Lye for 


its Saxon and Icelandic affinities, the meaning is | 


given as signifying a “flat piece of ground, lying | 
low and moist. A little den or valley.” 

Bailey only gives the first of these meanings, | 
but a striking use of the word in the second im- 
port oceursin Hackluyt’s Collection, vol. v. (1812), | 
p- 89. Here “slade” occurs thrice in six lines, | 
and, in the first occurrence, as “a long slade be- 
tween two hilles.” LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Irtsa Literary Perropicats: “Tar Carnoric | 
Miscettany ” (3™ 8, ix. 233.) —I was surprised 
to find attached to this heading, “ Catholic Mis- 
cellany. London, 1828. 8vo,” the following note :— 

“Though printed and nominally published in London, 
was virtually an Irish periodical, When The London 
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Refer | 


and Dublin Magazine ceased in June, 1828, its principal 
writers became contributors to the Catholic Miscellany.” 
Having been a contributor to the Catholic Mis- 
cellany from its very first number to the last but 
| three, I can safely testify that the above is not a 
| just description of that periodical. It was com- 
menced in 1822, by Ambrose Cuddon, a Suffolk 
| man, recently settled in London; and was printed 
by Eusebius Andrews, in London, who came from 
| Norwich, and was the proprietor of the Orthodox 
| Journal. In July, 1828, was commenced a new 
| series, under the editorship of a gentleman in 
London, and the work was not “nominally,” but 
actually published there. It is true that the well- 
| known writer, D. S. L., then a student at an 
| English Catholic college, was a frequent contri- 
butor, and that now and then other Irish corre- 
— appeared in its pages, but not in any 
thing like the proportion to give it the character 
| of an Irish periodical. The articles by Irish 
writers were in reality few and far between. This 
periodical was then, in fact, on its last legs, and 
came to a termination in May, 1830. F.C. H. 


| 


InscrisepD Morrvary Urns (3 §, ix. 119, 
165.) — Since sending the notice of these urns I 
have seen the person from whom I purchased 
them, and who, I find, is not a regular dealer in 
antiquities. He refreshed my memory concerning 
the place in which they were found, and assured 
me, if IT had any doubt about their genuineness, 
he would refund me what I paid for them. The 
man who brought him the urns found them, not 
in the co. Kildare, as I erroneously stated, but at 
Ratoath, co. Meath, while digging a trench 
“through a mound;” they were in a stone cist 
formed in the usual manner, into which earth had 
fallen, and in trying to clear this away the urns 
were broken. I have no doubt but that they 
really are mortuary urns, and that the letters were 
inscribed by the same hand that moulded the clay. 
I did not intend to convey in my previous de- 
seription that they were made on a potter’s wheel, 
but their form and style of ornament is certainly 
| more graceful than any I have before met with. 
If Mr. Prxkerton will oblige me with his address 
I shall be happy to send him, in a short time, 
lithographs of _ he interesting urns. 

Rosert Day, JR. 


| 
| 
| 


Cork. 

Nore For Spanisn Scworars (3 S. ix. 136, 
206.)—I am very glad that in so simple and dry a 
topic as a philological slip your correspondent, MR. 
DaLTon, finds something “ really quite amusing.” 
Whether he is justified in the tone assumed in his 
comment I will leave to such of your readers as 
will trouble themselves to examine the precise 
words employed by Mr. Ford in the passage in 
question. No one can have a greater respect for 
the Spanish scholarship of the late Mr. Ford than 
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myself; but it is possible that even he may have 
made a slip such as I described: “ aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus.” The only other alternatives 
are, either that Mr. Ford wrote a sentence of care- 
less English, or made a rather dull pun on the 
similarity between aguardiente and aguadiente. I 
give the exact words and italics of the passage 
from the Gatherings from Spain, p- 184:— 

“The ventorillo is a lower class of venta, for there isa 
deeper bathos; it is the German hneipe, or hedye alehouse, 
and is often nothing more than a mere hut, run up with 
reeds or branches of trees by the road-side, at w hich water, 
bad wine, and brandy, aguardiente, tooth-water, are to be 
sold,” 

I put it to the common sense of your readers 
whether brandy, aguardiente, and tooth-water, do 
not, in grammatical construction, represent in this 
sentence equivalents for one and the same thing. 
If so, then Mr. Datron’s criticism was not re- 
quired. Had Mr. Ford written “at which water, 
bad wine, brandy, aguardiente, AND tooth-water, 


ground for his (Mr. Darton’s) correction. What 
“ tooth-water” may be, except as a playful allu- 
sion to the brandy of the ventorillo, which is 
anything but “ toothful,” or whether such a com- 
modity is ever sold at a Spanish road-side inn, I 
confess myself ignorant, and am quite ready to 
receive instruction upon the subject. H. W. T. 


Tne Cross (3S, ix. 126, 202, 244.) — Some 
interesting remarks on the cross may be found in 
a recent publication, Our British Ancestors, by the 
Rey. S. Lysons, p. 215, and following pages, 
written in a spirit far different from that of 
Brevis, which all Christians must condemn. 

M. W. 


Protector Somerset AND Cuurcnh Betts 
(3" S. ix. 219.) —Strype was the authority for 
Southey’s statements. Strype however gives no 
reference in his Memorials of Cranmer, but says 
of Somerset,— 
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lish belfries had passed. ‘The vast exportation of 
bells and bellmetal probably took place in the 
time of Henry VIII., after the first spoliation, 
when hundreds of bells must have been taken out 
of the belfries of suppressed monastic establish- 
ments. ‘There are some good remarks on this sub- 
ject in Mr. Amherst Daniel-Tyssen’s valuable 
account of “ The Church Bells of Sussex.” 
W. A. Scort-RosBerrson. 


Tne Spantsn Mary (3" §, ix. 145.)—I should 
like to know whether your correspondent, Stu- 
piosus Histort® MARITIM» has any other autho- 
rity for saying “ Spanish main must be coast, not 
sea,” otherwise than from the preposition on being 
attached to it. The usual meaning of the word 
main is clear enough, and is applied as such to the 
ocean, as distinguished from bays or rivers; and to 
continents, as distinguished from islands adjacent. 
See Johnson's Dictionary, 4to, who, with reference 


in ‘ | to its meaning a continent, quotes Bacon: “In 
are to be sold,” then there might have been some | 


1589 we turned challengers and invaded the main 
of Spain.” And though I am no seaman, [ should 
have thought it would have been equally correct 
to say of a vessel it is cruising off as on a coast. 
I apprehend, therefore, that the Spanish main 


| simply means the sea adjacent to Spanish America. 


Why we read more particularly of cruising, Xc., 
on the Spanish main, I know not. Let me here 
ask, is there any reason why, in old writers, we 
meet with “the Spaniard” put for “the Spanish 
nation,” as in Howell: “ There is an open rupture 
between us and the Spaniard.” I do not recollect 
to have observed this with reference to other na- 
tions. ©. J. 


Artistic (3 8, ix. 237.) —I have a complete 
copy of the Royal Academy Catalogues, and will 


| send a list of such pictures as were exhibited by 


“He is generally charged for the spoil of churches 


pulling down bells . . . and ordering 


only one bell in a steeple as sufficient to call the people | P . \ 
, | at Dorking, and possesses several family portraits 


together.” 

There is, however, no room for doubt that 
many churches lost some of their bells early in 
Edward's reign. So great was the spoliation in 
the diocese of Canterbury that, in 1548, the Arch- 
bishop obtained an order from the Protector and 
Lords of Council for prevention of such sacrilege. 


J. Russell from 1780 to 1806, to the office of 
“N.& Q.,” for J. Hawes, in a few days. 
U. O.N. 
Westminster Club, 


\ nephew of the late J. Russell, R.A., resides 


| by his uncle. They are of life size, and admirably 


In that order, dated “ the last day of April, 1548,” | 


the Lords of the Council state,— 

“ We are informed that the churchwardens and paro- 
chians of divers parishes do alienate and sell away their 
chalices, crosses of silver, bells, and other ornaments of 
the church.” 

The spoliation against which Queen Elizabeth 
issued a proclamation on Sept. 19, 1560, was really 
the third ordeal of the kind through which Eng- 


executed in pastel. I am sure that any application 
from Mr. J. Hawes to “ Mr. Russell, High Street, 
Dorking, Surrey,” would meet with a most courte- 
ous reply. JAYDEE. 


Catrin Praeve (3 §., viii. 166, 223; ix. 118, 
199.) —In the Heroie Elegies, §c., of Llywarch 
Hen, published in 1792 by Wm. Owen (after- 
wards Dr. Owen Pughe) there occurs at p. xxxi. 


| the following note : — 





“ A curious specimen of those ancient sacrifices is still 
practised in some parts of Wales. When a violent dis- 
ease breaks out amongst the horned cattle, the farmers of 
the district where it rages join to give up a bullock for a 
victim, which is carried to the top of a precipice, from 
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This is called, *‘ Burw caeth 


whence it is thrown down. 
- 


i gythraul ’—‘ casting a captive to the devi 
That was 


| 


rinted seventy-four years ago, at a | 


time when the remembrance of a former cattle | 


plague might be fresh in the memory of some old 
folk, and the traditions connected therewith be 
yet unobscured. But the query is, are there 
means of proving the above assertion? Are there 
any trustworthy documents in print, or even manu- 
script corroborative thereof? The assertion ap- 
pears in a book of poetry. R. L. M. 


In the south of India in all diseases of the ox 
kind, the grand remedy is the actual cautery, ap- 
plied very fancifully in different places, and to 
a different extent according to the supposed nature 
of the disease. The animal is thrown down, his 
mouth and legs are tied, and long lines are burned 
with a hot iron so as to bring off both hair and 
skin. Three lines are often thus drawn on each 
side the whole length of the animal’s body. 

H. C. 

Sir E. Anperson (3 8, ix. 217.) —Sir Ed- 
mond Anderson, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was the third son of Edward Anderson, Esq., of 
Flixborough, co. Lincoln, by his wife Joan, 


will, of course, find their place in his collection ; 


| and John Clare’s Poems will yield a goodly store 


It is, in fact, a subject that is 


of choice pieces. 
CurHBeEert Bebe. 


almost without limits. 

Human Skin Tannep (3° S, ix. 256.) — Your 
correspondent H. C. was perfectly right. I have 
often seen the dried Capuchins of whom he speaks, 
and a ghastly sight it is. I particularly remember 
two among them, one for its great antiquity, some 
time in the sixteenth century, and snether for his 


| enormous beard. They were said to be dried in 
| the attitude in which they died, and they certainly 


which were also decorated with evergreens, 


daughter of —— Clayton, and niece of George | 


Clayton alias Rotherham, the last prior of the 
house of Austin Canons, at Thorneholme, in the 
parish of Appleby, co. Lincoln. 
son’s ancestors had, probably, like those of many 
other Lincolnshire families of distinction, migrated 
from the north of England. The first ancestor 
recorded in the printed pedigree is Sir Roger An- 
derson, Kt., of Wrawby, temp. Rich. II. 
great-great-grandfather of Edward Anderson. Ed- 
mund Anderson was of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
from whence he removed to London for the pur- 
pose of studying law. 
seventy-six years, and was buried at Eyeworth, 
eo. Beds. The Earl of Yarborough and Sir Charles 
Henry John Anderson, of Lea Hall, Baronet, re- 
present two distinct lines of descent from the Lord 
Chief Justice. 
three crosses flory sable. (Monast. Angl., new 
edit., vol. vi. p. 356; An Account of the Parish of 
Lea, with Lea Wood, 8vo, 1841, p. 19.) 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Porms on Frowers (3" §, ix. 198.)—In addition 
to the works mentioned, many poems on flowers 
from various authors will be found in The Natu- 
ralist’s Poetical Companion, by the Rev. E. Wilson, 
F.LS. (Addey and Co., 1852); and Days and 
Seasons, or Church Pogtry for the Year (2nd edit., 
Mozley, Masters, 1848). “ Ienattus should not 
omit Keble’s “ Snowdrop” (Tuesday in Easter 
W eek), and “Flowers of the Field” (Fifteenth 
Sunday after Trinity), in The Christian Year. 


Burns’ “ Daisy,” and Wordsworth’s “ Celandine,” 


Edward Ander- | ‘ Bey 
into leather, and was used for the binding of a 


He died in 1603, aged | 


He was | 


Arms, Argent a chevron between | 
far as I know) how little criticism appears in the 


gave one that idea. Some looked calm and dig- 
nified, but the expression upon the faces of some 
was very remarkable. As they fell to pieces the 
bones were collected and arranged round the 
chapel, much as we see arms, nails, &c., at the 
Tower and other arsenals, all the little bones and 
teeth being set in regular patterns over the walls, 


J.C. L. 

Malta. 

Not being a happy possessor of the Second 
Series of “N. & Q.” I know not if the under- 
mentioned instance of human leather is therein 
mentioned : — Rather more than thirty years ago 
(I forget the exact year), Kezia Westcomb was 
executed for murder at Exeter. According to the 
law of those days, her body was sent to the dis- 
secting room, and a portion of her skin was tanned 


copy of Paradise Lost. The volume is now in the 
possession of the gentleman for whom it was 
bound, and who is well known in “the ancient 
and loyal city.” Crowbown. 
DILAMGERBENDI (3" §. ix. 69, 221.)—I wonder 
so many of your correspondents on this word 
accept as genuine and truthful the document 
which contains it. The Bollandist Acta Sanctorum 
is a vast collection of writings of all possible de- 
grees of credibility, from the most venerable and 
authentic to the vilest of literary rubbish. The 
positive forgeries, impostures, and interpolations 
are so numerous, that we see (and none deny, so 


compilation, and how much is required of those 
who consult it. On the face of it “ Dilamger- 


| bendi”’ looks like an unfortunate blunder, which 


mistakes sundry contracted Latin medieval words 
(look at the form gerbendi!) for one in some im- 
possible dialect. Surely some inquiry ought to 
. made as to the date and value of the particular 
legend which contains this nondescript. 

H. C. 


Miss Pornter’s Poems (3 8. ix. 239.) —Al- 
though I have a large number of books printed ut 
Birmingham in the last century, I have never seen 
the one which Dr. Rrwpavtt mentions. Will he 
give the full title, with the name of the oo 

ISTE. 
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Crevence Tanie (3°48. ix, 148.) —Your cor- 
respondent J. S. C. is decidedly mistaken in citing 
the church of Chipping W arden, Northants, as one 
where a credence table has always been in use. 
The late rector, the Rev. E. G. Walford, told me 
that he purchased the table alluded to ata second- 
hand furniture shop in Banbury, shortly after the 
present Marriage Act came into operation, deem- 
ing it more decorous to use an ordinary table on 
which persons might append their signatures to the 
marriage register rather than, as the custom was, 
on the Communion Table. He was amused at 
seeing this article of furniture seriously mentioned 
as an example of an ancient credence table in 
works of some architectural pretension. In Barr’s 

Anglican Church Architecture an engraving of the 
said table is actually introduced, ‘and it has, I 
think, been copied into other publications. 

C. F. Wyarrt. 


PHiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Prayer-Book Interleaved, with Historical Illustrations 
and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. 
By the Rev. W. Campion, B.D., &c., and the Rev. W. 
J. Beamont, M.A.,&c. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Ely. (Rivingtons.) 

This is indeed a small book on a great subject. If, as 
the editors well remark, “at no period, since the Refor- 
mation, has the National Church occupied the attention 
of intelligent men in foreign lands, and of all classes in 
our own land to so large an extent as she does at the pre- 
sent day,” 


tive of our incomparable Liturgy, the usages of the Church, 
and the Law on many points connected with the Church, 
which the learning and industry of the editors has col- 
lected together. That learning and industry has enabled 
them to condense into the work before us the materials of 
many important books found on the shelves of theological 
libraries but not ordinarily within the reach of the laity, 
or indeed of many of the clergy. This fact is sufficient to 
recommend the book to all who desire to know the origin 
and history of our Book of Common Prayer. 


A Handbook Jor Readers at the British Museum. 
Thomas Nichols, Assistant in the British 
(Longmans.) 

There is no royal road to a profitable use of the Read- 
ing Room of the British Museum : for there is much to 
be learned, as to catalogues, the works of reference, and 
general arrangements, before the student who has pro- 
cured his card of admission can turn that privilege to 
full effect. To assist the new reader as far as possible is 
the object of Mr. Nichols’s little volume; which first 
details the regulations and arrangements affecting the use 
of the Reading Room, and then describes the plans and 
scopes of the various catalogues of printed books and 
MSS. Students, not only at the British Museum, but of 
all classes, will find much useful information in Mr. 
Nichols’s volume. 


By 
Museum, 


Books RECEIVED.— 

Th Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art, delivered 
at the Museum of Industry, Dublin. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Of the six lectures of varied interest, in the 

little volume, we specially commend to the 

our readers that of Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., on Berkeley. 


present 


NOTES } AND QUERIES. 


this publication is as well timed as it is valu- | 
able for the mass of varied and useful information illustra- | 


attention of | 


[a4 S. IX. Aprru 14, ’66. 


On the Choice of Books. The Inaugural Address of 
Thomas Carlyle, Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh. Reprinted from “ The Times,” with addi- 
tional Articles, a Memoir of the Author, and Two Por- 
traits. (Hotten.) 


Mr. Hotten loses no time. Rightly judging that the 
admirers of Mr. Carlyle would wish to possess his Ad- 
dress in a more convenient form than that of the columns 
of a newspaper, Mr. Hotten has got one ready almost 
before the new Lord Rector can have got back to Chelsea. 


Mr. Scuarr’s Lecrurnes on NATIONAL PorTRAIrs. 
The Managers of the Royal Institution have shown great 
judgment in selecting Mr. George Scharf, F.S.A., the 
Secretary and Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, 
to deliver Three Lectures on National Portraits. The 
First Lecture, on Saturday, April 14th, will treat of Eng- 
lish Portraits down to the reigns of Queen Mary and 
Edward VI. The Second Lecture, on the 21st, will be 
devoted to Portraiture during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I.; and the concluding Lecture on the 28th, will 


| treat of Portraiture during the periods of Charles L., 


the Commonwealth, and Charles II. The whole course 
will be illustrated by reference to examples at the Na- 
tional Portrait Exhibition at South Kensington. 


Lorp Lyoy, Kixc-or-Arms.-- We understand that 
there is a strong probability that this important office, 
vacant by the death of the Earl of Kinnoul, will be con- 
ferred upon a commoner; in which case it is hoped the 
claims of Mr. George Seton, the author of The Law and 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland—a work, the merits of 
which have been very generally recognised, will receive 
the attention which his pec vuliar knowledge entitles him to 
expec’ t. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
In 21 Vols. 1810. Vols. XII., XIII., and 


Cuatmens's Exotisa Ports. 
XIV. 
@«* Letters sta ating pertioulan, and lowest price, carriage /f o be 
sent to Mr. Sarre, Publisher of of * RNOTES & SGnnEs. » 
32, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Wrater's Tace Use or Aams. 

Wanted by Mr. Henry Moody, Nottingham. 


Da. Paraice. Baowwe's Catatoove oF tae Prawts of tae Nonra- 
Weerenn Countries oy Inetann; written in Latin. (Dated about 
1788.) 


Wanted by Alex. G. More, Esq., 3, Botanic View, Glasnevin. 
Dublin. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 

On > Own. 
“x. 

Kir by" s 


Some notices of the story of Old Booty will be found in 
* ist S. iii. 93.170; European Magazine, Ixvi. 384, 490, and in 
Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, ii. 247. 

M. A. The enigmatical oa “ Lilia, Lelia Crispis,” has 
discussed in our \st 8. iii, 339, H 

Qvisac. We do not propose to answer questions of law. 

Exnata.—3rd 8. ix. p. 274, col. i. line 64, for “ epithet" read “ epi- 
taph ;"’ and line 65, for “ Rosswo " read“ Ressmo.” 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 
is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrucy Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Corts for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publishe ‘A including the Half- 
yearly Iwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Surrn, 32, 
Wettrwcron Sraser, Sraanv, W.C., where also all Commenications 
FOR THE Eprror should be addressed. 


is registered for transmission abroad. 


been 


“ Nores anp Quenties ” 


“ Norges & Qveniss” 








